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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


The gigantic peace celebration appears to us much 
the same as a consular show provided in the Roman 
amphitheatre by some ambitious politician. What the 
business will cost, we don’t know: but its only object 
can be to put the unthinking mob in a good humour. 
The vast majority of the nation have lost in the war 
either relations or money, or both. What reason have 
they for rejoicing? We have plunged ourselves so 
deeply in debt, that the next half-century must be one 
long struggle with financial embarrassments, national 
and individu:l. We have conquered Germany, no 
doubt ; but in doing so we have raised up a more dan- 
gerous enemy all over the world, namely, international 
anarchy and communism, which may cost a civil war 
to settle. Only the unthinking and the purseless can 
sing in the presence of Trade Unions, whom we have 
placed beyond the law. 


The chief count on which the ex-Kaiser is to be tried 

if ever he is tried—is the breach of the Treaty of 
1839 guaranteeing the independence of Belgium. This 
outcry about the sanctity of treaties is either ignorance 
or cant. There has never been an important inter- 
national treaty that has not been torn up or ignored or 
modified within a few years of its signature. The 
Congress Treaty of Vienna, 1815, was torn up in 1830 
by the separation of Holland and Belgium. The 
Treaty of Paris, 1856, was reversed as to its chief 
clause by Russia in 1871. The treaty of London, 1852, 
which guaranteed to Denmark the Duchies of 
Schleswig and Holstein, was torn up by Bismarck in 
1864, England, a signatory, standing idly by. The 
Berlin Treaty of 1878 has been altered out of recog- 
nition. A study of ‘‘ The Great European Treaties of 
the 19th Century,’’ edited by Sir Augustus Oakes and 
Mr. R. B, Mowat, published by the Clarendon Press, 
would be an education for our press and politicians. 


Sir. Herbert Stephen is perfectly right when he 
says that such words as “ trial,’’ ‘‘ justice,’ ‘‘evi- 
dence,’’ and ‘‘counsel’’ are misused in connection 
with William of Hohenzollern’s appearance in London. 
What we propose to do with the ex-Kaiser is, not to 
try him, but to punish him, For that purpose a Court- 
martial would be the best tribunal, and William might 
be indicted for breaches of martial law, as recognised 
by the regulations of all civilised armies, and amplified 
by what are known as the Hague Conventions of 1907, 


which were signed by Germany. To mention only two 
of those Conventions, No. 8 (articles 1 and 2) forbids 
the laying of automatic contact mines off the ports and 
coasts of the enemy, and the use of torpedoes which do 
not become harmless when they have missed their 
mark. Convention g forbids the bombardment by 
naval forces of undefended ports and towns. A 
Declaration ‘‘ prohibits the discharge of projectiles 
and explosives from balloons.’’ How queerly that 
reads now ! 


May we ask those who bellow about ‘‘scraps of 
paper’’ why an international agreement, called a 
treaty, is any more sacrosanct than an agreement 
between a Trade Union and employers, or than a 
solemn pledge publicly given by a Minister to the 
nation? We ask, because we observe that the Trade 
Unions make no bones about treating the most recent 
and deliberate agreements with employers as “‘ scraps 
of paper.’’ In the dispute between operatives and 
employers in the cotton trade, the workers repudiated 
all the engagements made in their name by their repre- 
sentatives. We ask, because the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr. McKenna, solemnly and repeatedly 
pledged his word that the excess profits duty was to be 
for the duration of the war. And we see that Mr. 
Chamberlain is vehemently attacked by the Labour 
party for ‘not continuing that tax at its full rate, and he 
defends the reduction, not on the ground of his prede- 
cessor’s pledge, but because the 80 per cent. might 
paralyse industry! Truly, as the old writer said, ‘‘ the 
world is at an end at the time of the dissolution of 
contracts.”” 


Spoken invective, like written satire, if it is to be 
effective, must be three parts, or wholly, true. Some 
nine years ago Mr. Balfour accused Mr. Asquith’s 
Government of ‘‘ the felon stroke.’ The shot missed 
its mark, because everybody, including Mr. Balfour, 
knew that neither Mr. Asquith nor any of his col- 
leagues was capable of anything approaching felony. 
But when Beaconsfield described Gladstone as ‘‘ intoxi- 
cated with the excess of his own verbosity ’’ it was a 
palpable hit, because everybody felt that it was true. 
For this reason Sir Edward Carson's attack on Sir 
Horace Plunkett at Belfast was inartistic. We have 
frequently in these columns condemned Sir Horace 
Plunkett's views as impracticable ; but nobody believes 
that he adopted them because he lost his seat or his 
office. If Sir Edward Carson believes it, we can only 
say that he does not apply his knowledge of evidence 
to the facts of politics. 
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The great meeting of Orangemen at Belfast 
makes it clear that Dominion Home Rule will not 
beeaccepted by North East Ulster, for reasons which 
were forcibly stated by Lord Londonderry and 
Sir Edward Carson. A Dominion Parliament at 
Dublin would mean, after a long or short interval, the 
proclamation of an Irish Republic with Mr. de Valera 
as president. Sir Horace Plunkett and his supporters 
deny this; but we can only judge of a party by the 
speeches of its leader. Mr. de Valera openly proclaims 
his intention of establishing an independent Irish 
republic. If this is not the desire of the majority of 
the Irish people, it is for them to repudiate Mr. 
de Valera and his speeches. Sir Horace Plunkett must 
forgive us, if we decline to accept his denial, because 
he is not the acknowledged leader of any considerable 
section of the Irish people. 


It is perfectly understood that the agitation against 
Sir Edward Carson’s speech was got up by the Arch- 
Polypapist and his press, for Sir Edward has said 
things about Lord Northcliffe more pointed than polite. 
The division was a crushing snub to the Polypapist. 
The debate showed a curious confusion of ideas. Sub- 
jects have a right (not legal, but moral) to rebel 
against tyranny and misgovernment; and governments 
have a right, legal as well as moral, to suppress them 
by force, if they can. The Ulstermen say, we are loyal 
to the Crown and Union; but rather than be ruled by 
Sinn Fein rebels and traitors, we will fight. The Sinn 
Feiners say, we are disloyal, and demand an _ inde- 
pendent republic: but we will not fight for it; we will 
only intrigue and plot with the enemies of England. 
It will take a great deal to make the English people 
suppress an Ulster rebellion against Sinn Feinism. 


The Cotton dispute has been settled, and was cer- 
tainly not a victory for the employees, though the 
Radical press, by misrepresenting the facts, tried their 
best to make it appear so. On the question of hours, 
which was the vital point, the employers won, but they 
gave way about reducing the time limit of the agree- 
ment from eighteen to nine months. The employees 
and their newspapers made a great hullabaloo about 
this concession, but it was raising dust to cover their 
own retreat. Both sides are relieved and surprised at 
the speedy termination of the quarrel, and business is 
very brisk, we are glad to say. Many mills are so full 
up with orders that for some kinds of yarn they refuse 
to quote prices. 


The working classes denounce the income tax as 
‘‘abominable taxation,’’ when they have to pay it, 
though they are insistent that other people, whose in- 
comes are above £250, should pay tos. out of every 
£1. The income-tax, which we agree is abominable, 
defrayed five-sixths of the cost of the war (together 
with excess profits duty), and the amount paid by 
those whose incomes range between £250 and £160 
was quite inconsiderable, not 1 per cent. of the whole. 
A witness before the Traffic Committee advocated a 
levy on capital (always excepting £1,000 and under) 
to carry out increased facilities of locomotion, so that 
the local authorities might be provided with funds 
without paying any interest to the people whose money 
was requisitioned. The working classes, if such 
words are applicable now to anybody, have not the 
most elementary notions of honesty in fiscal matters. 


Sir Eric Geddes struck the key-note of our very 
serious industrial situation when he said ‘‘it is the 
surest way to national bankruptcy to go on subsidising 
services.’? As we pointed out last week, the system 
of subsidies out of the general taxation conceals from 
the public the financial results of giving to every trade 
union whatever it chooses to demand. The 6s. a ton 
on coal has suddenly opened men’s eyes. Mr. Smillie 
has the immeasurable effrontery to describe a grave 
decision of the Cabinet as ‘‘an election dodge ’’; but 
the anger of the Coal Miners’ Federation only convinces 
us of the rightness of the decision. The pity is that 
the Government did not realise. what they were about 
when they appointed the Coal Commission, and in- 
structed Mr. Justice Sankey to avert a coal strike at 
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any cost. We do not know that such instructions 
were given: but we cannot explain Mr. Justice 
Sankey’s conduct of the inquiry and his Reports on any 
other hypothesis. 


Other men of great authority in the worlds of busi- 
ness and science have been uttering sage and grave 
words to the public: may they not be too late! Mr. 
W. L. Hichens, the cultivated chairman of Cammell 
Laird & Co., whose views en capital and labour lean 
rather to socialism, said at Sheffield: ‘‘ the result of 
the recent increase in wages and shostening of hours in 
the engineering industry is that the output per man 
per hour has gone down by 30 to 333 per cent., and the 
same is true of every industry.”’ From Manchester 
we are told that steel will be £2 a ton dearer. 
Professor Armstrong said, ‘‘ it is well that the serious- 
ness of the situation should be brought home to the 
masses now, for its inevitable consequences will be our 
industrial downfall at an early date.’’ Professor Bone 
said that ‘‘the fact we require to bring home to our 
Government, the working people, and every section of 
the community for that matter, is that whereas out of 
the American mines they got in 1917, 770 tons of coal 
per worker employed, the British equivalent was about 
240 tons, and that the British production is still 
declining, and the American production is‘ still 
advancing.” 


Few speeches, even in these momentous days, have 
made a greater impression in the House of Commons 
than that of Sir Auckland Geddes on the proposal to 
raise the price of coal by 6s. a ton. Coldly, slowly, 
with scientific precision, the great anatomist dropped 
fact after fact into the ear of a hushed, and at times a 
terrified, audience. It was a triumph, not of rhetoric, 
but of arithmetic, and the figures used were the same 
as those admitted by the Sankey Commission. It is 


no exaggeration to say that the Labour members were, | 


for once, cowed, crushed by the weight of the Minister’s 
arguments, piled one on the top of the other. For the 
first time, a cool and ruthless hand exposed the 
troubles from which Britain is suffering, namely, greed 
and laziness. Double wages for half the work must 
lead swiftly, as Sir Auckland Geddes showed, to 
national bankruptcy. 


As long as the amount extorted by the miners from 
the community in an hour of distress was concealed 
by a subsidy, Mr. Smillie and his gang bluffed and 
threatened for all they were worth. But subsidies 
raised by borrowing can’t go on for ever: and the 
moment it is proposed to make the consumer pay in 
an increased price for the miners’ trebled wages, the 


selfishness of a class, ‘‘ resolv’d to ruin or to rule the. 


State,’? becomes apparent to the meanest capacity. 
And as the wages rise, the output falls. Making 
allowance for deficiency and delay of transport (most of 
which is due to the increased wages and shorter hours 
of railway men), the main cause of reduced output is 
absenteeism, which has increased so steadily that the 
inference which Sir Auckland Geddes drew is unavoid- 
able. When the miner has made a certain amount of 


-money he knocks off work. All the talk about want 


of wagons and tubs is answered by the cold figure : the 
percentage of absenteeism was 10.7 In I913 and 
13 per cent. in May, 1919. 


The average pit price per ton of coal has risen from 
10s. 1}d. in 1913 to 26s. o}d. in 1919: and the average 
price per ton sold has risen from 11s. to 29s. 3hd. Of 
this great rise, nearly 300 per cent., far the largest 
part is due to the miners’ wage, which has more than 
trebled. In 1913, taking the price of 11s. per ton sold, 
labour stood for 6s. 10}d.; timber and stores, Is. 1d. ; 
other costs, 1s.; royalties, 6d. ; owners’ profit, 1s. 64d. 
In 1919, taking the price of 29s..33d: per ton sold, 
labour per ton is 21s. 10fd., or more than treble; 
timber and stores, 3s. 7d. (more than treble); other 
costs, 1s. 44d. ; royalties, 74d. ; owners’ profits, 1s. 34d. 
(less than before). But before the coal reaches the 
consumer, another £1 has to be added to the price, 
for carriage, profits, and wages, to intermediaries, so 
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that we have to pay or will have to pay 49s. per ton, 
on the top of which comes the new 6s. Such is the 
cost of communal Socialism. 


If the prospect of having to pay 55s. a ton for house- 
hold coal is appalling, the position with regard to 
domestic industry and our export trade is, if possible, 
more serious. It means dearer iron and steel, and, as 
we have frequently pointed out, dearer gas, dearer 
electric light and power, dearer clothes, etc., for every- 
thing comes back to coal. If we could live within a 
ring fence, it wouldn’t matter so much: dog would eat 
dog, and if the miners made us pay through the nose 
for coal, some other group would make them pay 
smartly for bread and boots. But Britain, as a 
nation, is obliged to import food and raw materials in 
exchange for coal, iron, steel, machinery, ships. If 
our coal and steel and machinery and ships can only be 
exported at a far higher cost than the coal, steel, 
machinery and ships of other nations, America in par- 
ticular, we are ruined. Now American coal can be 
placed f.o.b. in American ports for 20s. a ton, while 
British (including railway) cannot be done under 35s. 
Rails in Britain, after the rise in coal, £17 10s. a ton; 
in the United States 4/10 a ton. Ship-plates in Britain, 
£17 15s. a ton, before the rise; after, probable price, 
419 a ton; American, price £14 a ton. Pig-iron, 
Cleveland, £9 a ton; and Pittsburg, £6 a ton. These 
are staggering prices. 


The industrial position is more serious than any we 
have ever envisaged before. Heaven forbid we should 
use the situation to attack this or that Minister: but 
really the country is entitled to blame the Government 
for the coal difficulty. In the middle of a prolonged 
winter, whilst the Prime Minister was peace-making in 
Paris, Messrs. Smillie, Tawney, Webb, and Co. 
thought they saw a chance of capturing the State 
machine. Accordingly, a strike of miners, railwaymen 
and dock labourers was threatened. In order to avert 
this, the Government appointed a packed Commission 
to grant whatever the miners asked. Those tactics 
never pay in the long run. The findings of a Commis- 
sion carry no weight, when it is composed of partisans, 
scowling at one another across a room, with a presi- 
dent whose weakness and partiality became a bye- 
word, and earned hirh the sobriquet of Mr. Justice 
Thankee. 


A strong and impartial Commission, composed of 
men unconnected with the coal trade as owners or 
miners, and economists of recognised standing, would 
have presented very different Reports from those of the 
Judge (formerly standing counsel to the Miners’ 
Federation for South Wales), and those entirely mis- 
chievous persons, Messrs. Tawney, Webb, Money, 
and Smillie. Everything that Messrs. Smillie, Hodges, 
and Herbert Smith demanded (in the hope of getting, 
perhaps, half), shorter hours, higher wages, and 
nationalisation of mines, was granted with abject com- 
plaisance. Now we see the result. The figures on 
which the Reports were based have turned out to be 


‘wrong: indeed, the chief basis of the Reports was 


““hope,’’ and reliance on Mr. Smillie’s honour. Messrs. 
Sankey, Tawney, Webb and Money are completely 
discredited as economists, and exhibited as sanguine 
dreamers, if not sinister partisans. The miners have 
asked and been granted more than the industry 
can bear. 


The well-meant endeavour of the Ministry of Labour 
to take the place of the Servants’ Registries has been a 
failure, as are most attempts to dispense with the 
skilled intermediary. The Labour or Exchange bureaux 
cannot make the necessary inquiries into the characters 
of the females whom they despatch to distracted mis- 
tresses, inquiries which are made by agencies like the 
Hunt’s and the Watson’s with long experience and 
trained staffs at their disposal. The consequence is 
that all sorts of impossible and intractable females are 
taken from the Employment Offices, with resultant 
domestic disturbance. It all comes back to the war, 
and the extravagant expenditure of the Government of 
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millions a day. The women worked hard, no doubt: 
they were fed and paid, as they never had been fed and 
paid before. They are unwilling to return to the hum- 
drum routine of a household, and they are told by 
female orators in Hyde Park that domestic service is 
white slavery. 


Clearly a twentieth-century satirist should write a 
new ‘‘ Book of Snobs,’’ for since the’ advent of 
democracy in 1905 snobbishness was never more 
rampant. A Mr. Charles William Wallace (is he one 
of ‘‘ Wallace Brothers’’?) made a_ will leaving 
£250,000 away from his son, Captain Wallace, to the 
British and Indian treasuries in the event of the son 
‘* failing to attain a baronetcy or higher honour.’’ The 
reasons given were that, ‘‘ subject to the right to make 
provision for his children, all acquisitions, great or 
small, if acquired by the testator through the people, 
as mine were, should return to the people.’’ There is a 
mixture of democratic cant and vulgarity about this 
testament that is disgusting. Observe that if the son 
is made a baronet, or a peer, all Wallace’s rhetorical 
flourish about the people becomes so much ink and 
paper, and the rights of the poor Indian ryots, through 
whom, presumably, the money was made, may go 
hang. 


We are surprised that the court upheld the validity 
of the will, because everybody knows that a baronetcy 
or a peerage can be bought, and this is a premium on a 
corrupt bargain. We seem to remember a case in the 
books where a will, dependent on the beneficiary 
obtaining a revival of the Dukedom of Kingston, was 
set aside as contra bonos mores. There are many 
other signs of snobbery. More than 4,000 guests are 
invited to the King’s Garden Party. Yet for days 
afterwards the newspapers are filled with announce- 
ments (costing many ‘‘treasuries’’) that ‘‘ Mr. and 
Mrs. de Pastry Cook were unavoidably prevented from 
obeying their Majesties’ command,’’ etc. The House 
of Lords is flooded with new peers, until it is as numer- 
ous a body as the Commons, the difficulty being, as 
Lord Curzon said, to keep the applicants out. Since 
1905 more than a hundred ardent Liberal spirits have 
voluntarily entered the fortress of privilege and caste, 
and with their own hands (or cheque books) turned the 
key on the professions of their past. 


Why should the public be breathlessly interested in 
the flights of these gigantic air-ships across the 
herring-pond? Probably they are not, and the excite- 
ment is a press-stunt. Travelling by air-ship is far too | 
expensive for short voyages, and is likely to remain so 
for the next twenty years. Travelling by aeroplane, on 
the other hand, though cheaper, is too dangerous for 
the ordinary passenger, and is likely to remain so. We 
are told, with a ‘‘thrill,’’ that in thrée days the 
Philadelphia and New York newspapers can reach us. 
Di boni avertite! Our own press is trial enough; but 
the prospect of the American press, with its person- 
alities and slang, being added unto our burthens is 
intolerable. We appeal to our great Polypapists, to 
Lord Northcliffe, to Lord Beaverbrook, to Sir Edward 
Hulton, to our self-appointed representative Sir George 
Riddell, to save us from this invasion of their 
preserves ! 


Nobody expects political lawyers, who enter the 
House of Commons as a stepping-stone to judicial pre- 
ferment, to know anything about trade, or finance, 
which, strange as it may sound in the ears of the 
sessions orator, is an international affair. But they 
are expected to know something of law, even of so 
recondite a branch as treaty law. The little knot of 
lawyers, who are doing their best to make us a 
laughing-stock to Frenchmen and Americans by their 
amendments to the Alien Bill, have been pulled up 
short by some trifles in the shape of treaties, and have 
at last been made to see that exclusion is a game that 
two can play at. Whilst Messrs. Butcher, Wild, 
Nield, and Joynson Hicks are busy protecting us from 
the German waiter, French and American travellers are 
quietly darting about Germany and Austria and book- 
ing orders for their firms. 
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WAR AND DEMOCRACY. 


HERE are still in this country a surprising number 
of persons who regard war as a severe but 
bracing tonic, to be indulged at intervals by all wise 
peoples as a form of insurance against national decay. 
In a world committed to disarmament and the League 
of Nations, they are, indeed, chary of advertising their 
views, and will pay lip-service to the idea of universal 
peace, provided their schemes for frustrating it are 
allowed to crawl to fruition. Yet it is easy to judge, 
from the furtive greed with which they devour the 
Morning Post at breakfast, the Globe at tea, and John 
Bull on Wednesdays, how real is their devotion to 
Reaipolitik and ‘‘ evolutionary ethics,’’ and how com- 
pletely Prussian is their outlook. Suggestive hints may 
even be gleaned from their conversation in the bow 
windows of club-rooms. The war, they say, has 
been terrible, of course. But there is no denying that 
it has ‘‘made men of our boys.’’ What a splendid 
moral and physical gymnasium for their qualities! 
England has emerged from her trials strengthened and 
sobered. Classes have been welded together by the 
‘comradeship of the trenches,’’ prejudices have 
evaporated, minds have been opened to new truths or 
reminded of old ones, our muscles are tauter, our out- 
look is more serious, we have learnt to abhor the old 
party game and to conduct our politics with a single 
eye to the national welfare. No mean return, this, for 
our colossal sacrifices. Of course, there has been loss 
of life, and valuable life. The speaker himself has 
“ given’’ a distant relative, and forced two of his 
under-gardeners to join up under the Derby scheme. 
But we have gained the brothers Geddes, and the 
blessings of business government are beginning to 
make themselves felt. Above all, we have learnt never 
to trust the Germans again, no, nor those who have 
been playing the German game. The country should 
have listened to Lord Roberts, instead of being duped 
by Lord Haldane. Then the war would have found us 
prepared, as future wars will find us, if only the ‘“‘ poli- 
ticians who are still in our midst ’’ are prevented from 
frittering away the harvest watered with the blood of 
our soldiers and reaped by the brains of our business 
men. If only Mr. Hughes could. have stayed in this 
country! We want a few like him, to cut out the 
German cancer which is still sapping our vitals. He, 
at least, stood out for hanging the Kaiser, making 
Germany pay, and boycotting her trade for ever; and 
if he failed, it is only because the hidden hand, still busy 
in high places, was too strong for him. 

Such, or somewhat such, is the small-talk of many an 
obese overblown profiteer, who has fattened on the 
war, and would wish at all hazards to revive its lucra- 
tive agonies at the earliest moment. But it is also on 
the lips of many whose sin is not cupidity so much as 
stupidity. They are folks who do not look round and 
ask themselves if the war has in fact regenerated this 
country; whose intellectual indolence prompts them 
rather to retail, with complacent unction, the stale clap- 
trap of the Evening News than to trust the evidence of 
their own senses. One gleam of that perspicacity 
which, they assure us, the war has kindled, should have 
sufficed to show them that England has not been trans- 
figured : that, so far from being a land fit for heroes, it 
is still unfit for human habitation. ‘‘ The comradeship 
of the trenches ’’! Why, it would seem that the more 
different classes rubbed elbows in the trenches, the less 
they liked each other. Assuredly there never was a time 
when class hatred was so implacable. To the workman 
the employer is a bloodsucker; to the employer the 
workman is a Bolshevist ; both of them hate officialism, 
although the workers clamour daily for new extensions 
of its sphere ; the trade unionist hates the non-unionist, 
the discharged soldier hates the trade unionist, and they 
all hate the woman whose continued presence in in- 
dustry threatens them, as they think, with unemploy- 
ment. Even within the unions there is dissidence and 
perpetual wrangling. Discipline in the Army and 
the police force—our last buttress against revolution 

is seriously relaxed. Ireland is in a state 
of barely suppressed anarchy. Not only the 
amenities, but the necessities of life—food, travel, 
shelter—are insufferably dear and incommodious. Par- 
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liament is overloaded and paralysed. Worst of all, 
opinion is in a state of degraded flux. Profiteers in 
public hysteria, like Mr. Bottomley and Mr. Billing, 
find a market for their scares and ramps hardly less 
lucrative than in the blackest days of the war. Mean- 
while, the public, instead of merely exceeding their in- 
comes, as they did before the war, live on their capital, 
or on public largesse, with a gay improvidence which 
rejects every prediction of bankruptcy. Such, as it 
appears to people who have the candour to face it, is 
the true picture of our chastened, elevated and en- 
lightened England: something rather better than hell, 
and rather worse than a fool’s paradise. 

The sin of Germany cannot be measured by the 
material loss it has wrought; its enormity appears more 
clearly in the moral and spiritual impoverishment to 
which we call attention. In the very process of 
destroying her hubristic materialism, the conquerors 
have contracted its taint. We entered the war deter- 
mined not merely to crush Germany, but to give her a 
lesson in good sense and good manners; resolved to 
meet her barbarity with chivalry, her pomposity with 
humour; to be humane, where she was savage; to be 
cool, where she was frenzied; and at all hazards to 
resist the infection of her vile spirit. Can it be said 
that we have succeeded? Imitation of her methods was, 
indeed, to some extent forced upon us. Liberty had to 
be limited in a thousand directions. Conscription, the 
censorship, the dragooning of reluctant minorities, con- 
trols and restrictions innumerable had to be endured. 
So much was the inevitable price of victory. 
What was not so inevitable, yet supervened, was the 
‘contagion ’’ of the war’s ‘‘ slow stain,’’ the gradual 
corruption of the human spirit, the vindictiveness, the 
mutual suspicion, the mania for spy-hunting and shirker- 
baiting which superseded the lofty temper of 1914. A 
man’s patriotism in these later days was measured by 
his readiness to hustle into a barbed wire compound a 
few infirm and elderly German governesses, who had 
hitherto been exempted from internment, simply 
because the minutest examination of their activities had 
disclosed no evidence of hostile intention. It was also 
measured by his willingness to sneer at Lord Haldane 
and his “‘ spiritual home ’’: the assumption being, as it 
seemed, that no one could admire Kant, Hegel or 
Herman Lotze without secretly drinking the Kaiser’s 
toast. By parity of reasoning every German drinks 
that of George V., because every German admires 
Shakespeare. But in war it is unpatriotic to reason. 
It was not ours to reason why, nor to make reply, 
when the profiteer and the jingo entered on their in- 
heritance, together with the militarist pressman, who 
in the name of national unity did his utmost to set the 
politician against the business man, and both against 
the soldier, and all three against the civil servant. 
Funk-holes,’’ ‘‘ rabbits,’’ ‘‘ Government umbrellas,’’ 
‘*hidden hands,’’ and cloven hooves—such was the 
dignified vocabulary of those who waged our war on 
paper, and whose extreme coolness and gallantry—in 
Fleet Street—precipitated our final triumph. We could 
wish it had been different. 

It is hard to doubt that there is something in war 
itself which provides a seed-ground for these degraded 
follies. Professor Gilbert Murray has elaborated a 
parallel*, almost uncanny in its felicity, between this 
process, as it occurred in England during the last four 
years, and in Athens during the Peloponnesian War. 
Differences, of course, there are, the chief being that 
Athens lost, whereas the Allies won. But in general 
there is an extraordinary congruity between the two 
cases. Sea-power and blockade were pitted against 
land-power. Nicias, the advocate (and in this case the 
successful advocate for a time) of peace by negotiation, 
is unmistakably Lord Lansdowne. The reader will cast 
different people for the part of Cleon, according to his 
politics : Cleon was the most effective platform speaker 
of his day, and those who attacked him had to face the 
vengeance of the “‘ informers,’’ who were quick to label 
his critics as pro-Spartans. ‘Though a eivilian, he 
aspired to direct military operations in the field, He 
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made a hash of these at Amphipolis, a failure which 
provoked loud outcries against ‘‘ amateur strategy.’’ 
There was a great shortage of food and fuel. The 
Spartans had ravaged the olive trees of Attica, and 
thus created a dearth of fats, which was the more 
serious for Athens, since to the Greeks olive oil meant 
not only butter, but soap, and lamplight. The 
Athenian consumer’s consequent loss of calories may 
have contributed to the virulence of a great epidemic 
of disease which occurred in the 3rd year of the war. 
Business men—provision-dealers in particular—began 
to supplant the old governing class in the political 
field. Pericles was driven out of public life, and died 
alinost unregarded. And what could one do, said 
people, with a genteel old bungler like Nicias, who 
spent all his time working at the Strategion (or War 
Office) instead of keeping the mob amused and in- 
terested? They clamoured for more push and go—for 
a touch of business-government, and the contemporary 
Bottomleys and Billings were not deaf to their cry. 
Spy-mania was peculiarly rampant, and many charges 
were brought of trading with the enemy and dealing in 
prohibited imports. No charge brought against a 
public man was too grotesque to gain credence. The 
informers blackmailed their victims right and left. 
There was a violent campaign against aliens, whom in 
Periclean days Athens had been proud to admit to a 
share in her privileges. The Athenians were arrogant 
in victory, and rejected more than one opportunity of 
concluding an honourable peace. In defeat, they 
savagely attacked their rulers. Soon after the final 
crash, they judicially murdered their best and wisest 
counsellor—Socrates, nominally for telling them that 
the sun is composed of minerals, which, in fact, it is. 
Such was the havoc of opinion wrought by war upon 
the most liberal-minded of critics: so was torn from 
her grasp that lamp of wisdom and grace whose broken 
afterglow still illuminates our iron age. Let those who 
secretly look forward to another war be warned by the 
example of Athens. 


THE TROUBLE IN EGYPT. 


T has been the fashion in England to minimize the 
importance of the recent revolt in Egypt by repre- 
senting it as due to a small class of disappointed Babu 
office-seekers supported by a few irresponsible rioters. 
It is time that we realized that it was nothing of the 
kind. It was not a Babu revolt. It was a singularly 
well-concerted rising of all classes of Egyptian society, 
of Mohammedans and Copts, of peasants, of Pashas, 
and Government officials. The reason that we had to 
picket the whole length of the railways and telegraph 
lines was not the fear of attack from the professional 
revolutionary, but because Mahomet Ahmet, the 
peasant, came along with a spade, and expunged the 
labours of the repairing party, which had passed ahead 
some hours previously, 

How was it then that less than half a century of 
British rule effected what centuries of Oriental oppres- 
sion had failed to effect, and reduced the most pusil- 
lanimous and peace-loving peasantry in the world to a 
condition of hysterical revolt? 

Let us glance for a moment at the principal factors 
of the problem with which we had to deal in Egypt. 
Egypt may be roughly divided into peasants and ‘‘intel- 
lectuals.’’ The peasants, who compose the immense 
majority of the nation, differ very little in mind, educa- 
tion, and general outlook from the most uncivilised 
African savage. They are intensely parochial and 
utterly indifferent to political theory, As long as their 
local administration is reasonably tree trom the grosser 
forms of corruption, they will never concern themselves 
with the rulers of the country. The intellectuals, who 
are an extremely small minority, are mildly imbued with 
modern political theory, and intensely convinced of the 
value of political power as a means of personal 
enrichment, 

The two classes, however, are not entirely discon- 
nected, There is an intermediate class consisting of 
the sons of peasanis who have been educated at local 
independent schools, or who have been sent to the uni- 
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versity of El Azhar in Cairo. Their education has 
been largely controlled by the intellectuals, and they 
form a‘link between the ‘* Effendia’’ and the peasant. 

Now it was obvious from the first that, if our ad- 
ministration in Egypt was to be in any way stable we 
must conciliate one or other of these two sections of 
society. You cannot govern a country, unless some 
portion of it is, if not loyal, at least acquiescent. We 
could, then, have formed this element of stability by 
either of two methods. We could have conciliated the 
Effendia by handing over the entire administration of 
the country to them and allowing them to batten un- 
hampered on the helpless peasantry; or we could have 
reduced the peasants to immovable acquiescence by 
sound local administration. We were restrained, pos- 
sibly by moral considerations, from adopting the first 
course, and we were too Laodicean to adopt the second. 
We ensured the corruption of the local administration 
by handing it over to the Effendia, whom in turn we 
reduced to sedition by preventing the larger and more 
saisfactory forms of extortion. The salient feature of 
British administration in Egypt is that it is not British. 
The village is ruled by an Egyptian Omdah. The dis- 
trict is ruled by an Egyptian Mamur. The province is 
ruled by an Egyptian Governor, who is in turn respon- 
sible to an Egyptian Minister of the Interior. The only 
British element is supplied by a British adviser to the 
Ministry, and by a British Inspector to every two or 
three provinces, who wanders about in the hope of col- 
lecting the complaints of the oppressed. He has, how- 
ever, no executive power, and can only report to the 
British adviser, who in turn must bring pressure to 
bear on the Egyptian Minister. It is obvious from 
this what a very small part British influence can play 
in the practical details of administration, and it is, after 
all, these small details which constitute the efficiency 
of the administration from the point of view of the 
administered. It is true that the British adviser can 
enforce his views on all large questions of policy; but 
he cannot be expected to have a row with the Egyptian 
minister over every small point of local inefficiency or 
injustice. But as far as the peasant is concerned, it 
is not the large questions of policy, but the small ques- 
tions of detail, which really affect his life. And on 
these small questions the best that can be hoped for is 
a system of bargaining, by which the Egyptian minister 
is allowed te bring off some much-coveted job, on the 
condition that he dismisses a Mamur who has con- 
ducted his corruption with more than usual clumsiness. 

Moreover, it is obvious that in the majority of cases 
the peasant will not have the courage to appeal to the 
British Inspector at all. Unless he is driven to despera- 
tion, he will not offend his close and immediate tyrants 
by an appeal to a distant and uncertain machinery. 
Hassan, for instance, is an outlying dependent of a 
family who have been unsuccessful in inducing the 
authorities to select an Omdah from their ranks. As 
Egyptian peasant life largely consists of bitter family 
feuds, the new Omdah makes it his business to oppress 
the rival family (including Hassan) to the utmost of his 
power. An order arrives that a number of animals are 
required by the British Army, and the Omdah takes the 
opportunity of clearing out Hassan’s stock. Hassan 
appeals to the Mamur, who quashes the case, for the 
very adequate reason that he has a private and lucra- 
tive arrangement with the Omdah, by which a portion 
of the money. paid for the animals remains in his 
pocket, instead of passing to the peasant proprietor. 
Is Hassan going to acquire the permanent hostility of 
the Omdah and the Mamur, and the certainty of future 
oppression by appealing to a British Lospector who has 
ho executive powers ? 

The evils of the system have, of course, been intensi- 
tied by the war. Vast quantities of food, labour, and 
transport animals have been requisitioned by the 
British Army in Egypt. They have been entirely levied 
by the local Egyptian officials, who have thus had an 
unrivalled field for the exercise of extortion, corruption, 
and nepotism, while the peasant, if he complained, 
was persuaded by them that the oppressian under 
which he suffered was solely caused by British rule. 
the labour corps was bound to be unpopular, even if the 
means of levying it had been above suspicion, for the 
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peasant regards the distinction between leaving his 
village and leaving this world as merely dialectical. 
But when it was used by the local authorities as a 
means of paying off personal grudges, it was almost 
sufficient by itself to lead to revolt. The levy of stock 
was also unlikely to be popular. But it would have 
been more popular if-all the purchase money had found 
its way into the hands of the owners, and its hardships 
would have been mitigated, if on the close of the 
campaign the animals had been resold to their original 
owners at the original prices, instead of being resold 
by public auction at the greatly increased current 
prices. 

We are now, therefore, in a position to understand 
the principal causes of the late revolt. It was due to a 
politically ambitious, educated class gaining control of 
a peasantry made discontented by the absence of proper 
local administration. Our only hope now lies in doing 
what we should have done years ago; in conciliating 
either the peasantry or the educated class ; in getting on 
or getting out, to adopt the cant phrase of American 
efficiency; in making the country more English, or 
less English. The second we cannot do, if we would, 
because the problem of Egypt is so inextricably in- 
volved with that of the Sudan. If we handed over the 
Sudan to an independent Egypt, we should hand over 
the entire population of that country to a people who 
regard them as slaves and dogs, and who would shame- 
fully misgovern them. We should make inevitable a 
second Madhist revolt and the overrunning of Egypt by 
a horde of barbarians; for the Egyptians can never be 
a fighting match for the Sudanese. 

If, on the other hand, we kept the Sudan and retained 
no further interest in Egypt, we should naturally use 
the Nile, which is controlled by the Sudan, for the 
development of its resources and Egypt would ulti- 
mately become a desert. The third course is that we 
should create a military ring-fence round Egypt, 
within which the native Egyptians could misgovern, 
jeopardize English interests, and create chaos to their 
hearts’ content. 

It seems simpler to provide the country with a really 
efficient British administration, and so to keep it, if 
not loyal, at least reasonably contented. 


LONDON’S TAXI-CABS. 


HE Committee on London vehicular traffic, of 
which Mr. Kennedy Jones is the chairman, will 
make sundry recommendations to Parliament requiring 
the repeal or modification of the Hackney Carriages 
Act of William IV. by an amending Act. It is indeed 
a proof of our conservatism that an Act passed nearly 
ninety years ago to regulate horse-drawn vehicles 
should be thought applicable to motors. Of course in 
practice the Act of William IV. has been amended by 
police rules; but it is desirable that these orders should 
be given the binding force of law. 

1. It is, in the first place, absurd that a radius of 
five miles, fixed for a horse, should be maintained for 
ais h.p. taxi-cab. It will be recommended that the 
area, within which the statutory fares obtain, should 
be extended to 10 or 12 miles. This would take in 
Wimbledon and Richmond. Some regulation should 
be made about the back fare, for the cab might have to 
return empty. 

2. The present fares (with the additional 6d.) are 
unsatisfactory. On this point the late Home Secre- 
tary, Lord Cave, is much to blame for dilatoriness. 
The Home Secretary was first approached in January, 
1917, when it was pointed out to him, by representa- 
tives of owners, drivers and the public, that the old 
fare of 8d. for the first mile and 6d. for every succeed- 
ing mile was too low in view of the price of petrol, and 
the restrictions on its use. For six months Sir George 
Cave did nothing, and in November, 1917 he added 6d. 
to the 8d. This is unsatisfactory, because when you 
take a cab for a short distance, say three-quarters of a 
mile, it means is. 2d., which means in most cases 
1s. 6d., for many people are foolishly ashamed to ask 
for 4d. change. It is proposed to raise the fare to ts. 
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a mile, that is 1s. for the first mile, and 3d. for every 
subsequent quarter of a mile. 

3. The absurd defect in the law by which a railway 
station remains ‘‘ a private place,’’ where a driver can 
refuse a fare if he chooses, because he is not plying for 
hire in a public place, will be abolished, and the stations 
will be legally streets. 

4. Itis not generally known that by a police regula- 
tion two-thirds of the cabs on every cab-rank are liable 
for immediate hire ; but it is so, and should be enforced. 
The cab-ranks have most of them nowadays a shelter, 
which is a little club-house, where the drivers take lunch 
or tea, and sit playing cards or dominoes.  Fre- 
quently ten or twelve taxis will be drawn up outside a 
shelter (say in Piccadilly opposite Bath House), and if 
it is between 12 and 1 or 4 and 5, not one of the drivers 
will come out to take a fare. A passenger should put 
his head into the shelter and insist on a driver coming 
out. 

5. A recommendation will be made that at night 
every cab should have the words ‘‘ For Hire ’’ or ‘* Not 
for Hire’’ clearly illuminated. The proposal that a 
glass gauge should be placed on the petrol tank, so 
that the excuse *‘ No petrol’’ could not be falsely 
given, was made, not by Mr. Ashford, as we errone- 
ously said last week, but by Sir Park Goff, to whom we 
are indebted for most of the suggested reforms. 

6. All regulations and obligations between the 
drivers and their fares, and the remedy for any breach 
thereof, will be clearly set out in every cab, together 
with cards giving the name and address of the driver. 

7. Every cab plying for hire by day, with flag up 
and uncovered, is liable to accept the first fare. 

8. There are only half the number of taxi-cabs on 
the streets that there were in 1914, and more than 
double the number of passengers wanting cabs. We 
are all of us waiting for new cabs to appear. It is not 
very comforting to learn that the B.M.C. is patching 
up the old sardine-boxes of five years ago. 

Before the war the best-cabbed capital in Europe 
was Vienna, where the taxis were luxuriously comfort- 
able, and the drivers distinguished by the courtesy of 
the Viennese. The Parisian ‘‘cocher’’ has a bad 
reputation for incivility and greed, and one must have 
been to New York to know what real extortion means. 
The London taxi-driver before the war was civil 
enough; but, like everybody else, he has been spoiled 
by the riotous, spendthrift, immoral crowds of persons 
collected in London from all the countries of both 
hemispheres. Whether London will ever recover its 
balance of mind and good-humour it is impossible to 
say : certainly the time is not yet in sight. 

The public, who use taxi-cabs, owe whatever im- 
provements they may yet almost entirely to the cour- 
age and perseverance of Sir Park Goff, M.P. for 
Cleveland, and to Mr. Kennedy Jones, who represents 
the Hornsey division. They owe nothing at all to the 
sixty-five Metropolitan members, who presumably have 
been chosen to interest themselves in London ques- 
tions, but who are now, as they always have been, 
dumb dogs ’’ every one. With the exception of Lord 
Claud Hamilton, who sat for South Kensington till the 
last election, and took a great deal of trouble over the 
taxi-cab matter, and Mr. J. D. Gilbert, who has been 
useful on the Committee, the London members have 
been either too timid or too indifferent to lift a finger in 
this business. We remember, of course, that the taxi- 
drivers are amongst the constituents of the London 
members; but for one taxi-driver on the electoral roll 
there must be at least ten users of taxis. Nor is this 
any excuse for the members’ neglect of duty. But the 
inferior character of the Metropolitan representatives 
has always been a puzzle to us, as has been the action 
towards it of the Unionist organisation. There are 
still half-a-dozen perfectly safe seats in the western and 
south western districts of the capital. Instead of see- 
ing that these seats are taken by young men of brains, 
who might be of some use to the party in Parliament, 
they have heen given to a colonial politician, totally 
ignorant and careless of English politics, to an obscure 
mayor, and to industrious nonentities from the London 
County Council. Two of these seats will shortly again 
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become vacant. Is it too much to ask of the Unionist 
‘““bosses’’ that they will bring forward one or two 
young Tories of brains and character, if indeed such a 
creature still exists in the political world? 


*MARVELL AND OTHER CONTEMPORARIES. 


ROM Cowley we turn to the older poet who shared 
with him such great contemporary reputation 
and such posthumous decline, Edmund Waller. He, 
too, was a Cambridge man, but he had ‘‘ gone down ”’ 
many years before the time of Cowley or Marvell. But 
the latter was extremely well acquainted with Waller’s 
* Battle of the Summer Islands,’ first published in 1645. 
The ‘‘ Summer Islands’’ are the Bermudas. The sub- 
ject was not suggested to Marvell by this poem, which, 
after an account of the Islands, goes on to describe a 
fight with two stranded whales. Marvell’s subject, 
the arrival of Puritan exiles at this western Paradise, 
was suggested by his residence as tutor to a ward of 
Cromwell at the house of the Oxenbridges, who had 
twice visited the Bermudas Religionis causa. But he 
drew largely on Waller for his description of the 
islands, and almost begins with an allusion to the 
subject of Waller’s poem :— 


‘* Where he the huge Sea-Monsters wracks, 
That lift the Deep upon their Backs, 
He lands us on a grassy stage.’”’ 


The italics of us are our own, but the emphasis and 
contrast with the ‘‘ huge Sea-Monsters’’ is often 
missed. 

Then Marvell writes, 

‘* He gave us this eternal spring, 
Which here enamels everything "’ 
with a felicity at least equal to that of his original 
‘* For the kind spring, which but salutes us here, 
Inhabits there, and courts them all the yeare.”’ 
In the same way Marvell goes on to his  well- 
known description of the fruits of the islands and the 
ambergris of the sea, which was nearly all in Waller 
before him; but Marvell translates it all into poetry, 
where Waller gave little better than a catalogue or 
at most an attractive menu. 

It is interesting, while on this subject, to notice, even 
though the instances are rather trifling, that Marvell 
twice more drew on ‘The Battle of the Summer 
Islands,” once before and once alter writing ‘ Ber- 
mudas.’ The earlier instance is in the poem ‘ Upon 
the Hill and Grove at Bil}-borow,’ where he borrows 
the phrase ‘‘ Groves of Pikes,’’ and the later in the 
lines which he addressed to Cromwell on Blake's 
victory off Teneriffe, where, after a description of 
Teneriffe very much in the manner of Waller's account 
of the Bermudas, he breaks off, 

** But whilst | draw that Scene, where you ere long, 

Shall conquests act, your present are unsung,”’ 


just as Waller broke off, 


‘** But while | doe these pleasing dreames indite, 
am diverted from the promis’d fight.” 


Marvell wrote this poem on Blake’s victory fresh from 
reading the broadside publication of Waller's lines on 
the victory won a few months earlier off San Lucar, 
near Cadiz. The two poems will repay a close com- 
parison, though it will not bring out Marvell's strongest 
points, for in spite of those passages in his ‘ Poem on 
the Death of Oliver Cromwell,’ where the true note is 
struck, he is not happiest with the decasyllabie couplet. 
Most noticeably in the poem on Blake’s victory he 
borrows Waller's view of the Spanish treasure which 
was sunk in these two battles ;:— 
** What Earth in her dark bowels could not keep 

rom greedy hands, lies sater in the deep, 

Where Thetis kindly do’s from mortals hide, 

Those seeds of Luxury, Debate, and Pride," 
wrote Waller, and Marvell echoed him with, 


* This is a continuation of the article on * Marvell and Cowley,’ 
which appeared on June 7th. 
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‘* Their Gallions sunk, their wealth the sea does fill, 
The only place where it can cause no Ill."’ 
and a few lines later, 


‘** And in one War the present age may boast, 
The certain seeds of many Wars are lost.”’ 

How Waller’s ‘Instructions to a Painter,’ followed 
by Denham’s, lured or led Marvell into the path of 
political satire is another story. Many of the satires 
and lampoons ascribed to him are not by his hand; 
those which are certainly his have all the wit, but not 
much of the delicacy of Lamb’s famous phrase. But 
that Marvell could always dispense with delicacy in our 
sense of the word is proved by what is very probably 
his earliest extant work in English, the very clever 
poem on ‘ Fleckno, an English Priest at Rome.’ It is 
strange that, as a writer, he should have been known 
exclusively as the author of satires or of witty prose; 
that even in Wordsworth’s day his name survived in 
company with those of Algernon Sidney and James 
Harrington as that of a stalwart republican (which he 
was not); and that his poetry properly so-called should 
not have been printed till after his death, and, in spite 
of three eighteenth century editions, should not have 
been ‘‘ discovered ’’ till the nineteenth. 

The boom in publication gt the end of the main 
fighting of the civil war included not only Cowley’s 
‘Mistress,’ but all or most of the work of Crashaw, 
Henry Vaughan, Herrick and Lovelace. It also in- 
cluded (1647) Cleveland’s ‘Rebel Scot,’ which long 
afterwards gave a title to Marvell’s * Loyal Scot.’ 
With Lovelace Marvell was, of course, acquainted. He 
was among many who wrote complimentary verses 
introducing Lovelace’s volume entitled ‘ Lucasta’ 
(1649), and he had in mind the lines of the * Dialogue. 
Lucasta, Alexis,’ 

‘* Love nee’re his Standard when his Hoste he sets, 

Creates alone fresh-bleeding Bannerets,”’ 


when he wrote at the end of ‘ The Unfortunate Lover,’ 


. «+ Lover drest 
In his own Blood does relish best. 
This is the only Banneret 
That ever Love created yet.”’ 

From Crashaw Marvell took little. He is one of the 
best known exponents of the ‘ tear’’ motive and may 
have given Marvell a hint of phraseology in * Eyes and 
Tears.’ Vaughan shares with Marvell, though in a less 
degree, a fondness for the adjectives “‘green’’ and 
** shady,”’ and it can hardly be fortuitous that Marvell’s 
description in ‘ Tom May’s Death’ of Ben Jonson in 
the Elysian Fields, where 

‘“‘in the dusky Laurel shade 
Amongst the Chorus of old Poets laid ”’ 
he rules over ‘‘ the Learned throng,’’ can be so exactly 
paralleled by Vaughan’s lines (published 1646) ‘ To my 
Ingenuous Friend, R.W.” :— 
‘** inst, in the shade of his owne bayes, 

Great Ben they'le see, whose sacred Layes, 

The learned Ghosts admire, and throng, 

To catch the subject of his Song.” 

We will conclude with a slightly earlier poet, Thomas 
Carew, whose poems were first collected in 1040, a year 
after his death. Here the connection is not so striking 
or obvious as in the case of Cowley or Waller, but 
where one instance might fail to carry conviction, 
several make it fairly certain that the earlier and lesser 
poet did act by way of suggestion on Marvell. Marvell 
in ‘ Young Love’ says that 

‘Common Beauties stay fifteen,’’ 
and Carew was fond of the expression ‘‘ Common 
Beauties.’’ Marvell, perhaps, borrows from Carew the 
name Celia for his pupil, Mary Fairfax. Marvell's 
Daphnis unsuccessfully woos Chloe, for he 
‘* Knew not that the Fort to gain 
Better ‘twas the Siege to raise.’ 
Carew, in ‘Conquest by Flight,’ had declared, though 
with a different moral, that 
“only they 
Conquer love that rua away."’ 
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Marvell in his charming lines on ‘ The Picture of Little 
T.C. in a Prospect of Flowers,’ where—like Francis 
Thompson, though with a difference—he goes on to 
think of the child as she will be, speaks of her in a 
phrase of Carew’s as ‘* This Darling of the Gods,”’ 


‘whose chaster Laws 
The wanton Love shall one day fear, 
And, under her command severe 
See his Bow broke. . . . ”’ 


as Carew, in ‘A New Year’s Gift. To ae Queen,’ had 
addressed her as 


‘ Thou great Commandress, that doest move 
Thy Scepter o’r the Crown of Love, 
And through his Empire with the Awe 
Of Thy chaste beames, doest give the Law.”’ 


Finally, Carew’s poem, ‘To my Friend G.N. from 
Wrest,’ contains a long passage which cannot but have 
been in Marvell’s mind or before his eyes when he 
wrote his description of Appleton House. Both houses 
are homely and hospitable, both have dispensed with 
the ambitious architect. In the house Carew describes 

** In stead of Statues to adorn their wall, 
They throng with living men, their merry Hall.”’ 
At ee House, 


‘ A Stately Frontispice of Poor 
Adorns without the open Door : 
Nor less the Rooms within commends 
Daily new Furniture of Friends. 
The House was built upon the Place 
Only as a Mark of Grace ; 
And for an Inn to entertain 
Its Lord awhile, but not remain.”’ 


At Appleton House Marvell was in his poetic prime. 
Here he wrote his poems of garden and country, and 
here his master Fairfax, taking Marvell’s lines meta- 
phorically and using Marvell’s metre and cadences, 
wrote of his house as may still be read in his own 
handwriting :— 
‘“ Thinke not 6 Man that dwells herein 

This House’s a stay, but as an Inne 

Which for Convenience fittly stands 

in way to one nott made with hands. 

But if a time here thou take Rest, 

Yett thinke Eternity’s the Best.’’ 


THE SECRET OF OLD AGE. 


, VERY man on attaining the age of eighty thinks 
it necessary to inform his friends and some- 
times the world at large why he has lived so long, and 
he nearly always ascribes his longevity to some more 
or less ‘commonplace virtue. Either he smokes but 
dees not drink, or he drinks but does not smoke, or he 
does neither. Some men even go so far as to insist 
on strict celibacy as the cause of survival, but this is 
not so common. The late Dr. Metchnikoff dilates in 
one of his essays at great length on the potations of 
Goethe. Goethe it seems spent his whole day drink- 
ing wine, even in extreme old age. When he saw 
people on business a bottle of wine was produced, and 
the habit was even more invariable when he saw people 
on pleasure. Such was the even tenor of the poet’s 
life until one day he got a cold, at the age of 83, and 
within a day or two the cold developed into pneumonia. 
Here was Dr. Metchnikoff’s chance of pointing the 
moral and adorning the tale. It would appear that if 
Goethe had drunk nothing but water all his life the cold 
would never have developed into pneumonia and he 
would have lived to be a hundred, which Dr. Metchnikoff 
assumed with the professional bias of a doctor to be in- 
variably worth doing. 

It is said, however, that a well-known consultant 
once gave a dinner to all his octogenarian patients, and 
75 per cent. of them turned out to be dipsomaniacs o1 
erotomaniacs. These indulgencies are not of primary 
importance. The heart, stomach, and lungs are what 
really matter and next to them happiness. If a man 


is pleased with what he does and with other people, 
and above all with himself, even when he is displeased 
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on the first two counts, he may live to great age. The 
reader is never told what ultimately happened to the 
man in ‘ Zadig’ whom the king tried to cure of self- 
satisfaction by making the courtiers sing all day a long 
ode reciting all the virtues that he had not got and 
punctuated by a little refrain every ten minutes : 


**Que son mérite est extréme ! 
Que de graces! Que de grater | ! 
Et combien monseigneur 
Doit-€tre content de soi-méme !” 


We are informed that he was extremely pleased the 
first day, rather bored the second, and that he fled on 
the third. We may, however, be quite certain that he 
did not live nearly so long as he would have done if the 
king had not cured him of an emotion which would 
have indefinitely prolonged his life. 

There is perhaps yet another maxim to be observed, 
which is that a man should never let himself be worried 
about the idea of death. In nine cases out of ten death 
is like going to sleep under the influence of carbonic 
acid gas, which is a natural anesthetic and does not 
have to be inhaled from a bag. In other cases, such 
as death from pneumonia or from gradual heart failure, 
the patient either dies drunk or under the spell of 
morphia or some other narcotic. In a minority of 
cases, which are known as “ painful’’ deaths, the 
sensation cannot be unlike that of a man who faints 
either during a race or at the end of it. The struggle 
for breath probably absorbs the attention as much as 
any other struggle does. Probably the most solid 
foundation of death is the fear of bad dreams. The 
doctor may say quite accurately that the patient is un- 
conscious; but unconsciousness may not entirely shut 
out bad dreams, though of course it should if the term 
were accurately used. It has sometimes been said 
that even when a man dies in his sleep he dies in a 
nightmare, and it seems difficult for any doctor to be 
quite certain of what happens below the threshold of 
ordinary consciousness. Granting all this, however, 
it is quite certain that no man who dies in his bed, or 
suddenly in bed or elsewhere, ever suffers ten per cent. 
of the agony of sea sickness, and anyone who reminds 
himself of this unquestionable fact is not likely to be 
worried about death. 


THE PERIL OF THE HALO. 
YOUNG lady who is fond of literature came to us 
in great distress. ‘* Look at these descriptive 
essays,’’ she said, “' and give your frank opinion about 
them. I! was told first by one and then another that 
they were wonderful, that a new star had burst into the 
firmament, that here was the peer of Lamb and Haz- 
litt and the other Juminaries, and much to the same 
effect, adorned by enthusiasms of praise, 1 began to 
read them, and frankly | was bored, ‘They are, in my 
judgment, fantastically jejune. The star is dust, and 
the great light is nothing more than a candle, — But 
what distresses me is that | am the voice of one crying 
in the wilderness. | am regarded as a leper who must 
be shunned because | cannot join in these dances and 
hymns of adoration. My friends think that some 
subtle disease has begun to eat into my faculties. 1 
remind them of Swinburne’s intemperance of praise 
and blame ‘ which makes his judgments appear mere 
ecoentricities of literature.’ He has heen called * the 
most amazing ecstatician of our time,’ and to me the 
phrase is a beacon of warning. | refuse to take part 
in their Bacchanalian rites, where reason is deposed by 
revelry, unless | sincerely feel a sense of intoxication 
such as is fired by genius. Verhaps they are right and 
Jam wrong. It may chance that my critical faculty 
has either become atrophied, or waxing arrogant, has 
set itself as overlord over the finer emotions at joy, 
chilling them. 1 should hate to be in either condi- 
tion.”’ 

We tried to pour oil upon the troubled waters, know- 
ing well that the experience she had described toa us in 
her jmpetuously literary way was by no means rare. Wt 
is what we call the peril of the hala. A writer Is can- 


onised, let us say, 24d we see him in a Burne-Jones 
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cathedral window of imagination, the aureole about his 
brow, his singing-robes extravagantly coloured by a 
crimson of past praise, and his proportions exagger- 
ated to uplift him above the common stature of men. 
We approach him through an atmosphere of legend 
and apocrypha and the man is lost in the god, his hu- 
manity having been carefully hidden by the hagiologist 
who, of course, believed that sainthood consisted in re- 
moteness from the race ‘‘ where that immortal garland 
is to be run for, not without dust and heat,’’ rather 
than in his idol’s presence and behaviour in the arena. 
Is it any wonder that, when’our minds are thus pre- 
pared and prejudiced, we have to suffer many disap- 
pointments and disillusionments in our reading, and 
that our better judgment has to sally forth in the 
manner of the knights of old to release the true and 
good from the spells of the enchanter. Some may, 
perhaps, remember the sting and surprise of pain which 
shot through their mind when they discovered that 
Shakespeare is not perfect, that even Homer nods, 
and that the great sun itself, which, as Donne says (we 
think it is Donne), fills all penuries, is not without 
blemishes on the face of its glow. There is a story 
told which is also a parable of the Middle Ages. - A 
young student had been unconventional enough to 
make for himself sincere examination of certain facts 
of nature. ‘‘ Sir,’’ he said to the old professor who sat 
in his cell scanning the dusty scrolls, ‘‘ I see that there 
are spots on the face of the sun.’’ The aged Scholar 
looked solemn and severe, but there was also an ex- 
pression of pity. ‘* My child,’’ he answered, ‘‘ Aris- 
totle does not say there are spots on the sun’s face. 
Surely if it were true, he would have said so, but read 
him and see. You will find that he, the illustrious one 
who guides us in all intelligence, makes no reference to 
the sun’s spots, as you dare to call them. Therefore, 
my child, they cannot exist. Go thy way.’’ But, 
though we may bring down upon ourselves the anger 
of the critics, it is best to face realities with clear judg- 
ment and smash that species of intellectual dominance 
which conspires to make us see only through its own 
iriscope the glorious legacy of literature. 

It is, we believe, a moral duty to use one’s own in- 
telligence and not always to be borrowing. A manis no 
iconoclast, if he removes from the portraits of Tenny- 
son and Swinburne, for example, the halo and embel- 
lishments which their admirers painted there, often 
making the poet grotesque in the process; but he will 
be doing them the service of a liberator by setting them 
free from evil enchantments which imperil their lasting 
fame. For truth abides, and in the last analysis a man 
must stand for what he is, not for what others think 
him to be. In our reading of any famous literature we 
should not be ashamed of ourselves and be tempted to 
prostrate our minds in worship before some golden 
head, simply because such homage has been the habit 
of many generations, We will be Protestants in our 
attitude towards books, and at all times uphold the 
right of private judgment, 

** Shall 1, wasting in despair, 
Die because a woman's fair? 
If she be not so to me, 
What care | how fair she be?’ 

As a rule, our English writers are grander than their 
aureoles, A cathedral window may be impressive 
enough with its imagery and colouring, but take the 
saint as man in his true humanity, and he shall more 
surely possess your heart and mind, The people who 
yo about painting golden suns around the heads of 
their favourie authors may do a pernicious work. They 
may rob us of our freedom of choice by bidding us, be- 
cause of the ceremonial of custom, and not as by the 
authority of our own sincere feeling and enjoyment, to 
bow down before the shining statue of praise which 
they have set up. It is to repeat the ancient story of 
the king and the image of gold. We have been read- 
ing of late a short biography of John Wesley. He has 
been under the peril of the halo, so that the real man 
has been but half understood. As inheritors of custom 


we regarded him as an aatere soul, without a sense of 
the sweetness of laughter, who rapped innocent mis- 
chief upon the knuckles with his monastic ferule. When 
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we read this passage from one of his earliest bio- 
graphies, Hampson (who, being nearer to him in point 
of time, saw him without the rainbow-crowned head), 
the formidable halo melted away, and to our great con- 
tent, the real John Wesley stepped out of the purple 
twilight with which his followers had enshrouded him. 
He came out into the broad human day. 

‘* His manner in private life was the reverse of 
cynical and forbidding. It was sprightly and pleasant 
to the last degree, and presented a beautiful contrast 
to the austere deportment of many of his preachers and 
people, who seem to have ranked laughter among the 
mortal sins. It was impossible to be long in his com- 
pany without partaking of his hilarity. His 
cheerfulness continued to the last, and was as con- 
spicuous at fourscore as at one-and-twenty.”’ 

Bring us, oh you writers and expositors and critics, 
bring us quickly to the heart of a man where genial 
warmth and life is, for your haloes leave us cold ! 


ODES TO THE ODIOUS. 
To a Lady who powders her nose in Public. 


I should not presume on this vulgar intrusion 
Were it not that you shatter another illusion. 

I would have you deceive : 

I would rather believe 
That the blush and the bloom were a natural crop 
Than know that it came from a hair-dresser’s shop, 


I don’t brush my teeth on the top of a bus; 
Why, Jezebel, why should you horrify us, 
Who were cast in a mould 
That is fast growing cold? 
You practise in public what calls for seclusion : 
You've shattered my only remaining illusion. 
E. W. F. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE BEST TEMPERANCE DRINK. 


To the Editor of Tue Sarugpay Review. 

Sir,—For many years past all Temperance Societies 
have been offering a reward for the manufacture of the 
best temperance drink, and the result has been the 
overflow of poisonous preparations into the market. 
What went under the name of ginger ale, and lemon- 
ade before the war, was bad enough in all conscience, 
and those who were concerned in the manufacture of 
such stuff were unpleasantly mysterious about its in- 
gredients. There was one drink, however, which was 
supposed to be fairly safe, namely, ginger beer in stone 
bottles, and up to 1915 this drink had an appreciable 
quantity of ginger, or at least a palatable substitute for 
ginger. From 1917 the contents of stone ginger beer 
bottles have become progressively more uncertain 
until this year whea they became positively nauseous. 

Possibly the best temperance drink op the market is 
a certain non-alcoholic cider. It is at any rate better 
than the old Kops ale or Nonal; but unfortunately none 
of these contain such genuine aleohol as the old type 
of stone ginger beer. The 1904 vintage of stone gin- 
ger beer used to be as exhilarating as a glass of port. 

The other day the writer was punting up the Cher- 
well and arrived at a small public-house where twenty 
years ago he had always succeeded in obtaining a most 
admirable tankard of bitter. He arrived, however, on 
the day after Bank Holiday, and the lady in charge ex- 
plained that she had absolutely nothing to drink on the 
premises; but on a pail of water being indicated, she 
said, that this water could be drunk, and added that it 
was Spring water. The weiter proceeded to drink two 
huge tumblers of this admirable liquid and was thus led 
to wonder why temperance reformers did not take more 
trouble to make good water accessible to the public. 
The writer fownd, as a boy at Eton, that the attraction 
of the water then and probably now known as ‘‘ Clois- 
ter P,”’ was a vama distraction from the College 
home-brewed ale, which was available in equally large 
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quantities, and there is no doubt that the general public 
would much sooner drink spring water, and especially 
good still water like the Malvern Waters, than the 
poisonous horrors which are passed off as ginger beer 
and lemonade. 

Presumably Americans tried to imitate the tempera- 
ture of the spring, by putting ice in their water; but 
bad water tastes the same whether it is cold or hot, and 
the ice impairs digestion in any event. 

Drinking cold or lukewarm tea in large tumblers is 
a habit which is very easy to acquire and difficult to 
get rid of, as the writer found in Russia, but even weak 
tea imbibed in such quantities has a dreadful effect upon 
the nerves after two or three days. 

There is, however, no doubt that nothing will make 
what is known as temperance more unpopular than the 
continued attempt of aerated water manufacturers to 
poison the general public, and nothing can make tem- 
perance more popular than giving the public as 
much spring water as possible. No Londoner who 
looks into his own kettle is going to drink much Lon- 
don water without drawing what may be a fallacious in- 
ference from the amount of lime inside the kettle. 
may remember with horror the remarks of the Irish- 
man, who said that he never drank water because “‘ it 
rusted the guts.”’ 

These problems may seem unimportant; but there 
can be no doubt that the destiny of many Empires has 
been vitally influenced by the accessibility or non-acces- 
sibility of good liquor, and there can be no doubt what- 
ever, that the revolution in Russia was precipitated by 
an over-abundance of tea and the absence of really 
good fermented liquors. 

It is clearly unfair to interfere continually with 
brewers and distillers and yet to allow other persons a 
dangerous amount of license in supplying highly ques- 
tionable stuff to the public. Adulteration of food often 
leads to prosecution, but a temperance drink is sacro- 
sanct. Moreover, the effect of these drinks on the 
stomach is likely to make for revolution as the result 
of chronic dyspepsia. One would imagine that good 
plain water could be provided more cheaply and on a 
larger scale than deleterious mixtures of God knows 
what. Good water, good beer, and good wine, are the 
pillars of a contented community and it is high time to 
do away with mischievous compromises. 

Yours faithfully, 
&. P. 


THE IRISH IN AMERICA. 


To the Editor of THe Sarurpay Review 
Sir,—It is to be hoped that Mr. Joseph Banister’s 
letter in to-day’s Sarurpay Revinw will have some 
effect in checking the flood of nonsense which fills our 
daily press just now concerning the numbers and influ- 
ence of the Irish in America. But we must not expect 
too much, for when a good thumping lie gets a start 
in political currency, it is almost impossible for the 
truth to catch up with it. Even Mr. Balfour, who 
ought to verify his references, came back from his 
mission to America with his head filled with this won- 
jerful tale of overwhelming Irish influence, and to this, 
! believe, is to be attributed the present ministerial and 
journalistic tendency towards unconditional surrende: 

to the most voluble section of our population. 


{In the first winter of the war I happened to be in 
America, and J attended an Irish mass meeting in New 


York. Those who have frequented such gatherings 
will not need to be told of the delirious enthusiasm 
which greeted the declaration—by a “‘ Judge’’ of 
course—that “‘ fifty million Irishmen in America ”’ 


would see to it that the great Republic was not dragged 
into the war in defence of “‘ the bloodstained flag of 
England,’’ and so on: the usual fustian. According 
to the papers, Sir Roger Casement was at the mecting, 
but he did not speak. Eighteen months later—during 
the Balfour mission, I think—-Mr. T. P. O’Connor 
was responsible for a more conservative estimate. He 
claimed that “‘twenty-five million Irishmen in America’’ 


He. 
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would insist on a speedy settlement of the Irish ques- 
tion; a settlement by surrender, needless to say. When 
1 asked American friends about the truth of these asser- 
tions they only shrugged their shoulders—‘‘ Irishmen 
always talk like that ’’—-but nobody heeded them except 
at election times. One, a southern democrat, even 
repeated the old pre-war pleasantry that there would 
never be peace in America ‘‘ till every Irishman killed 
a nigger—and got hanged for it.”” - 


Finally I went to the big Library on Fifth Avenue 
and set to work to study the census returns. May I 
just give the figures in the fewest words? At the time 
of the last census there were in U.S.A., not 50,000,000, 
nor yet 25,000,000, but precisely 1,352,155 persons of 
Irish birth—men, women, and infants in arms! This 
was in 1910. At the time of the previous census the 
figures were 1,615,459, showing a decrease of over 16 
per cent. During the same period the Italian-born 
had increased 177 per cent., the Austrian-born by 139 
per cent., the Hungarian-born by 240 per cent., the 
Russian-born by 177 per cent., and the Spanish-born 
(including Mr. de Valera?) by 213 per cent. 


Of course, the perfervid orators had in mind not only 
the Irish-born, but those of Irish descent. But even 
so you cannot reach the 50,000,000 figure, nor one- 
tenth of it. In the first place the Irish-born are 
diminishing—that is to say are dying out—more 
rapidly than they are being replaced by fresh arrivals. 
Im the second place, as Mr. Banister points out, the 
American-born Irish are not a prolific race and are also, 
probably, diminishing rather than increasing. Finally, 
as I know from personal observation, the decent, indus- 
trious Irish—those who escape from the slums and the 
whisky-shops and establish a creditable position for 
themselves—show an increasing determination to cut 
loose from the ‘‘ bosses’? who made a living out of 
their fathers and grandfathers, and are becoming 
rapidly absorbed in the general population. 

To complete the census figures, I found that the 
total of those amongst whom Irish birth could be traced 
was as follows :— 


Irish born 
Parents Irish 
One Parent Irish 


1,352,155 
2,141,577 
1,010,628 
41504, 360 

J may add the figures of those whom the Sinn Feiners 
now claim as their “‘ trusty allies.’’ By the same 
census the German figures were :— 


Total ... 


German born 
German parents 
One parent German 


2,501,181 
3,911,847 
1,869, 590 


Total ... 8,282,618 


Coming to religion, we find ourselves in the realm 
of speculation. The lowest estimate I have seen puts 
the Roman Catholic population in the United States 
at 14,079,000; the highest at 15,700,000, When we 
take from this total the numerous and rapidly inereas- 
ing Stalian, Austrian, Hungarian, French-Canadian, 
and Spanish Catholics, those 50,000,000 rhetorical 
Jrish seem more remote than ever. And it is at this 
particular juncture, when the Irish-American boss and 
his hired “ toughs ”’ are becoming a more and more 
discredited remnant in political life, that our ‘‘leaders”’ 
in the press and in Parliament choose to hoist the white 
flag and declare that Ireland must he handed over to 
those who glory in their alliance with our enemies. 

But Congress has voted in favour of the Irish decla- 
ration of independence. Quite so, and there is an 
election coming on in which the Irish vote, small as it 
is in proportion to the hundred million of the Republic, 
will suffice to turn the scale in three hig States. Till 
the election the * hoss”’ with votes for sale 
will have many courtiers. But is that any reason why 
English Statesmen should join in the game? 

Yours, &e., 
UNionis?. 
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CAN WE COMBINE? 
To the Editor of Tue Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—The rise in the price of coal, as a consequence 
of the performances of Sankey’s Circus, is a foretaste 
of what Nationalisation really means—higher prices, 
worse quality and the universal scarcity of everything, 
except paper money. 

Our obligations to the U.S.A. are so gigantic that 
to-day we are a debtor nation instead of drawing a vast 
revenue from investments abroad; we have lost most 
of our carrying trade and half of our export trade, and 
now we are to lose the other half, because the Premier 
puts the Miners’ votes before the country’s prosperity. 
Dear coal means costly production and with America 
competing with us on one side of the world and Japan 
on the other, there can be no doubt that the Prime 
Minister, by yielding to the pressure of British 
Bolshevists, has done his best to destroy what remains 
of our foreign trade. 

We are being called upon to express in every pos- 
sible—and sometimes impossible—way our thankful- 
ness for deliverance from the machinations of the 
Kaiser and his minions, but are Mr. Smillie and his 
satellites a whit better? Kaiserism, which is mili- 
tarism in excelsis, is a terrible curse, but no sane man 
can pretend that Bolshevism—Democracy in profundis 
is a decent and tolerable alternative. Better scuttle the 
ship and all go down together than allow the helm to 
be seized by political hooligans who openly sympathise 
with the Russian revolutionaries in their mad career of 
regicide, rapine, murder and rape. 

“* Often,’’ said Burke, ‘‘ have I known men lose all 
because they would not risk all in order to preserve 
it.’’ I have quoted these words before, they cannot 
be quoted too often—they ought, indeed, to be repeated 
by every property-owner in the kingdom when he rises 
in the morning and when he lies down at night. Had 
Russian property-owners appreciated the principle im- 
plied by this saying, they would have been ready to 
deal with Petrograd as their forefathers dealt with 
Moscow when Napoleon captured it. If the Kaiser 
had conquered Petrograd, Russian nobles and citizens 
would have been quite willing to follow the example 
set in Moscow a hundred odd years before; but they 
failed to recognise that the revolutionaries were an 
even more infamous foe than the Germans, and they 
could not understand that what patriotism would have 
prompted in the one case common sense should have 
dictated in the other. Had they made it clear that 
they meant to die fighting and to bring the world down 
with them, the anarchists would possibly have refrained. 
If a man stronger than you tries to throw you over a 
cliff, the best thing to do is to decide at once that he will 
have to come too. At the best he desists, and at the 
worst you ery quits as you go over together. 

Many years ago I suggested in the Liberty Review 
the policy of ‘‘ passing it on’’—the policy which you, 
Sir, advocate to-day of immediately increasing the 
prices of goods and commodities in proportion to every 
rise in wage or reduction in hours. No doubt, sooner 
ov later, this is already done, but to be effective it 
should be done at once—i,e., as soon as the occasion 
arises—-and done universally. To secure the best result 
this means, of course, that all the members of a par- 
ticular trade would agree on a basis of prices and 
would cease competing with one another, with an 
enormous saving in travellers, agents, railway and 
road carriage and advertising. The wage-earners are 
engaged in forming themselves into a gigantic Labour 
Trust, and if we wish to survive, we must follow their 
example and combine, throwing all petty jealousies to 
the winds and aiming, ultimately, at pooling profits in 
every industry, and at the same time eliminating, by 
paying out, all the weaker concerns—all those, that is, 
which owing to faulty equipment, or to local difficulties 
in the way of carriage, etc., or to Labour troubles, 
should prove least profitable. 

Yours faithfully, 
C. Ryper. 


Scarcroft, near Leeds, July 14th 1919. 
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LAWN TENNIS. 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—The whole sporting world—and not only the 
lawn-tennis world—has been astounded by the remark- 
able proficiency and performances of Mdlle. Lenglen at 
Wimbledon. I think her form was such that she could 
have beaten many of the competitors in the Men’s 
Singles Championship. Why should not this be con- 
verted into an Open Championship, open to men and 
women, as the Epsom Derby is open to colts and 
fillies. Did not one of the latter, Signorinetta, actually 
win the Derby? 

Have all the writers on lawn-tennis been killed at the 
Front? I ask the question, because many of the 
descriptions of the tournament in the Press by various 
specimens of ‘‘ Our Own Reporter’’ showed a woeful 
lack of knowledge of the game. For instance, my 
neighbour on the stand showed me the Sporting Life, 
in which the previous day’s match between Patterson 
and Gobert (the former won in three straight sets) was 
described as a great game with Patterson proving him- 
self worthy to rank with the greatest exponents of 
lawn-tennis. Utter rubbish—I saw the match. The 
first set was won by Patterson at 9-7, after one of the 
very worst displays I have ever seen at Wimbledon, 
let alone on the Centre Court—and I have watched all 
the best matches since the commencement of the cen- 
tury. The second was going the same way—i.e., the 
players were scori points by the other fellow’s 
mistakes—and ny left to try and find some really 
good tennis. An H. L. Doherty would have beaten 
Patterson almost pointless on that day. H. L. Doherty 
made very few mistakes. If genius be the infinite 
capacity for taking pains and the lawn-tennis genius 
the player who makes fewest mistakes, Doherty is on 
a pinnacle almost by himself. Was he ever frightened 
of the fastest service and of the fiercest American twist? 
Was he for ever sending returns into the tent? Was 
he in the habit of serving faults? The answer is No. 
I remember in the Championship round of 1906 H. L. 
Doherty’s beating Norman Brookes (then in his 
prime) easily in three straight sets, and, if my memory 
serves me right, actually serving only three faults—I 
counted them; this means that his first service went 
over practically throughout the match. Patterson, of 
course, is undoubtedly a great player in the making, 
but he has still a lot to learn in the art of lobbing, 
although it is only fair to say that he seldom had ovca- 
sion to make use of this stroke. 

Yours, ete., 
TOURNEBROCHE. 


P.S.—My neighbour on the stand who had watched 
the Wimbledon tournaments since the days of the 
Renshaws, thoroughly agreed with my opimion of the 
poor quality of the Patterson —Gobert match. 


A PRESS CONTROLLER. 
To the Editor of Tae Sarurpay Review. 


Siz,—I am immensely interested in the question of 
the Kaiser's future and should like to olfer a suggestion 
for its solution. Why not hang Lord Northcliffe and 
give William IL. the control of our Press? The advap- 
tage to the nation jumps to the eye. 

Yours, 
A ENGLISHWOMAN. 


POPPIES AND ALPINE PLANTS. 
To the Editor of Tae Saturpay Review. 
Six,—I beg to say | have raised and propagated a 
beautiful form of single orange hardy perennial poppy, 
variety of Meconopsis Cambrica. | have called it 
“Golden Victory’; | should like to sell it for the 
benefit of the Shropshire Memorial Hospital tor dis- 
abled soldiers and for the County Sanatorium for coa- 
sumptive sokliers at Sherlot. My price is 10/6 per 
root, and | woukl add a good collection of Alpine 
plants, my selection, for another 10/9, where desired— 
1s. where both are required, 
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I shall be grateful if ladies and gentlemen will write 
to me at address below who wish either for Alpine 
plants or a plant of Golden Victory. I shall be most 
grateful if you will be good enough to let this be 
known to the public. 

Yours faithfully, 
CATHERINE MILNES GASKELL, 
Lady of Justice. 
The Abbey, Much Wenloch, Salop, July, 1919. 


PUBLIC STATISTICS. 
THE ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


To the Editor of THE SarurRDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—1. It is a matter of common knowledge to all 
who have had occasion to use official statistics, whether 
published or departmental, that the national and im- 
perial equipment for obtaining and publishing statis- 
tical data is very imperfect in its scope and inadequate 
in its machinery. 

2. Further, the efforts made are departmental, are 
under no common controlling or directing authority, 
and suffer very gravely from lack of co-ordination. 

3. There is no need to adduce proofs of these state- 
ments nor to enumerate the various efforts, fruitless 
in the main, which have hitherto been made to remedy 
these defects. 

4. The Council of the Royal Statistical Society have 
appointed a special committee to deal with the subject 
in the belief that the time is now ripe for a new move- 
ment in the direction of reform and that the conscious- 
ness of the existing defects is present to the minds of 


His Majesty’s Ministers, Members of Parliament and. 


civil servants, as well as to others interested in sta- 
tistics. 

5. It is proposed to petition His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to set up a Parliamentary Committee to examine 
the whole question of the collection and presentation 
of public statistics, and to report on means of improve- 
ment. It is believed that this method of procedure is 
more likely to be effective than the pressing of specific 
proposals on His Majesty’s Ministers. 

6. The officers of the Local Government and other 
public bodies, as well as of scientific societies, are being 
invited to bring the matter at once before their councils. 
Moreover, publicists and others who are known to be 
interested are being approached directly. 

7. We ask the courtesy of your columns to lend 
support to this movement, and we invite your readers 
to help with their influence and signatures. 

8. The Council will be glad if all who are disposed 
to sign such a petition would communicate with the 
Secretary, Official Statistics Committee, Royal Statis- 
tical Society, 9, Adelphi Terrace, W.C.2. A copy of 
the petition will then in due course be sent to them for 
signature. 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
GeorrrRey Drace, Chairman, 
Official Statistics Committee. 
9, Adelphi Terrace, 
Strand, London, W.C.2. 
July roth, 1919. 


ON THE TRUE VALUE OF HUMAN LIFE. 
To the Editor of THe SaturpAy Review. 


Sir,—I take it that doctors are justified in prolong- 
ing human life, whether or not at the expense of ani- 
mals, so long as that life still holds the higher potential 
for good, mentally and morally. 

After that point it appears very questionable whether 
their doctrine is a power for good or for evil. 

But the capacity for inflicting necessary pain is not 
to be confounded with cruelty and cowardice. 

Yours faithfully, 
T. F. Bisnop. 


To the Editor of THe Saturpay Review. 
Sir,—The war has taught us to honour the lives of 
soldiers and the lives of children. During the war, 
Take, 


and before it, what has anti-vivisection done ? 
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first, the case of the children. It is just a quarter of a 
century now since diphtheria-antitoxin came into use. 
Anti-vivisection denounced it furiously, with vile abuse 
and false arguments. It is well within the mark to say 
that diphtheria-antitoxin, by this time, in all parts of 
the world, has saved nearly half a million children. 
Anti-vivisection would have tortured and killed them. — 

During the war our men received the protective 
treatments against typhoid and tetanus: later, the pro- 
tective treatment against paratyphoid. The whole 
world recognises the value of this sort of protective 
treatment. Anti-vivisection set itself to deprive our 
men of it. Anti-vivisectionists would have tortured 
and killed tens of thousands of the very men who were 
defending them. 

Not all anti-vivisectionists are alike: many gentle 
and honourable people join this or that anti-vivisection 
society, and do not realise what they are aiding and 
abetting. The fact remains that, if anti-vivisection 
could have abolished all experiments on animals, it 
would have inflicted more pain in a week on human 
beings than is inflicted on animals in all the laboratories 
of this country in ten years. 7 

Yours faithfully, 
STEPHEN PAGET, 
Hon. Sec. Research Defence Society. 

Limpsfield, Surrey, 

July 15th, 1919. 


IN DEFENCE OF DANCING. 
To the Editor of THe SAtuRDAY REVIEW. 


Si1r,—An article appeared in your issue of last week 
entitled ‘ Democracy in Music.’ If you can spare me 
the space, I would like to criticise one sentence which 
ran as follows :— 


Those sensuous unrhythmic that 
take place in dance halls and ballrooms are just as 
sure signs of revolution as the shooting of aristocrats 
in the public streets.’’ 

One has only to read that sentence to know at once. 
that not only is the writer no dancer, but further it is 
very unlikely that he has ever been inside a ballroom. 
Dancing has never before been so outrageously libelled 
as it is in the above quotation. Granted these move- 
ments are to be seen occasionally in ballrooms and 
more often in dance halls, but they are usually perpe- 
trated by persons who know about as much of dancing 
as the writer of your article, and by very third-rate 
members of the theatrical profession. 

I was exceedingly glad to see that in a footnote you 
disclaimed all responsibility for the views contained in 
the article. 

G. V. 


A FITTING MEMORIAL TO THE LIVING AND 
THE DEAD. 


To the Editor of THE Sarurpay REviEw. 


Sir,—-Many of those who have suffered irreparable 
loss during the war find it difficult to select from the 
various projects for memorials now presented to them. 

This letter is addressed to those who think that no 
more suitable and dignified monument can be found 
than the preservation of places of great natural beauty 
and their association with the names of those whom it 
is desired to commemorate. 

A lady, who loves Box Hill, desires to show her 
gratitude for the return of Peace by adding to the 
estate presented there to the nation by the late 
Leopold Salomons, and has given £1,000 for the pur- 
pose of acquiring some of the adjacent open country 
which is still in danger from the speculative builder. 
The wildest and therefore the most suitable land com- 
prises the woods and slopes on the right of the road 
leading from Mickleham to Headley. 

The Box Hill Management Committee welcome this 
offer and hope that others will assist in acquiring more 
of the surrounding country as a tribute to the memory 
of those whom they have lost. 

The whole valley is a wonderful natural park and, if 
sufficient support is forthcoming, many acres can be 
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preserved to be a permanent source of health and hap- 
piness to the thousands who visit Box Hill. 

The Committee will consult donors as to the manner 
in which names can be best commemorated and asso- 
ciated with the natural beauties of the Hill. 

They hope that those to whom this form of memorial 
may appeal will send their subscriptions to the Secre- 
tary of The National Trust, 25, Victoria Street, 
S.W. 1, together with a note of their wishes as to the 
disposal thereof. 

Yours faithfully, 
FARRER, 
Chairman of the Box Hill Management Committee. 


THE TAXICAB SHORTAGE. 


To the Editor of THE SarurpDAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—I note a very brief account in your issue of the 
12th instant of my evidence given at the House of 
Commons Select Committee on London Traffic (Metro- 
politan Area). 

I regret to state that this is somewhat erroneous on 
a few points which I should greatly esteem to have 
corrected at your earliest opportunity. 

(a) You state that you “‘ learn with dismay that 


the British Motor Cab Co. is not putting any new 


cabs on, but is patching up old ones. 
This is true, but not complete, because I added that 
we were preparing for the building of new cabs for 
next year, but owing to various circumstances it was 
not possible to start building these cabs before. Never- 
theless the fact remains that we shall have new cabs. 
(b) I am quoted as having made remarks which, 
according to your own words, ‘‘ are not very flatter- 
ing to our civilisation.’’ 
- I regret that this is not the case, since I was not 
questioned on the advisability of having licensed women 
drivers, and therefore could not have made any remark 
on the subject. 
Yours faithfully, 
M. E. pe Jarny, 
General Manager. 
The British Motor Cab Co. Ltd. 


KIPLING AND AN_ IMITATOR. 


To the Editor of THe Saturpay REVIEW. 


Sir,—-In your issue of July 12th a correspondent, 
referring to your remarks on Mr. Kipling’s work as 
journalistic, wishes there were more such ‘‘ journ- 
alists.’’ The vividness and insight of Mr. Kipling are 
certainly qualities which every editor would be glad to 
welcome among his contributors. But where poetry is 
concerned, something else is demanded. There are few 
masters of slang on the sacred peak of Parnassus. Mr. 
Kipling has been his own critic in suppressing some of 
his occasional verse as unworthy of the permanency of 
book-form, and he might, perhaps, have suppressed 
more with advantage to his reputation. 

However, bibliographers will be busy in the future, 
discovering his former work, whether he approves of it 
or not, as they did with Tennyson’s early poems. 
When a man has once made a great reputation, every 
scrap of his is stuff 

‘* which, buried once, men want dug up again.”’ 

One such suppressed poem is Mr. Kipling’s slangy 
vignette of Lord Roberts, as viewed by the average 
man in the ranks. I believe the subject of it did not 
like it; but now that he is gone, full of years and 
honours and the renown of the true prophet, there can 
be no harm in reproducing a line or two. Volat irre- 
vocabile verbum, and though the Pall Mall Magazine 
for December, 1893, is now probably a rarity, I have 
seen it and the poem, thanks to the kindness of a 
literary collector of taste and discernment. The poem 
begins :— 

‘* There’s a little red-faced man, 
Which is Bobs, 
Rides the latest ’orse he can, 
Our Bobs,”’ 
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and proceeds in the next verse at once to criticise 
and recognise the value of his admonitions about 
temperance :— 
** So we will not complain, 
Tho’ ’e’s water on the brain, 
If ’e leads us straight again— 
Blue-light Bobs.”’ 


The last line reads obscurely and is the justification 
for this letter. ‘‘ Blue-light ’’ with a hyphen suggests 
nothing but fireworks, and would be pointless. Should 
not ‘‘ Blue, light Bobs,’’ be read, the adjectives re- 
ferring to a light gunner and his uniform of blue? 

Yours faithfully, 
V. R 


PRISON AS A PRIVILEGE. 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—Your pleasant review last week of Mrs. 
Forbes’s book of travel ‘‘ Unconducted Wanderers ”’ 
mentions the inscription above the gaol-door of Tonga, 
‘* Any prisoners not in by 6. p.m. will be locked out for 
the night.’’ 

This irresistibly recalls the case of Number Twenty, 
the prisoner for debt mentioned by Sam Weller in 
Chap. 40 of ‘ Pickwick.’ ‘He had been incarcerated so 
long that the turnkeys allowed him unusual privileges, 
including visits to the outside world. But he took to 
drink at an attractive public-house and was nearly too 
late to get back one day. The turnkey rebuked him, 
adding :— 

**Now, I don’t wish to do anything harsh . . . 
but if you can’t confine yourself to steady circles, and 
find your vay back at reg’lar hours, as sure as you're 
a-standin’ there, I'll shut you out altogether !"’ 

This threat sobered him :— 

‘* The little man was seized vith a wiolent fit o’ 
tremblin’, and never vent outside the prison walls 
arterwards! "’ 

Life has a way of plagiarising from Dickens's fan- 
tastic inventions. 

Yours faithfully, 
W. H. J. 


‘*SLASHING’’ NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay REVIEW. 


Sir,—A correspondent, with a City address, com- 
plains that you are too closely following the methods by 
which your editorial predecessors gained for their pro- 
duction the sobriquet of the ‘‘ Saturday Reviler.”’ 

I, on the other hand, complain that you are follow- 
ing the less virile lines by which these earlier journalists 
attained for their journal the designation of the 
** Superfine Review.”’ 

In a recent issue of a literary weekly we are told that 
the late Mr. Clement Scott's father, a clergyman in 
Hoxton, kept a curate of theatrical tastes who after- 
wards made a name as ** Arthur Sketchley "’ and wrote 
slashing articles in the Sarurpay Review. which 
brought him more than once into the courts for libel 
actions. 

There are now no libel actions against the SATURDAY 
REVIEW and its contributors. Is it that slashing 
articles no longer appear, or that the slashed have 
come to recognise that libel actions for the rehabilita- 
tion of character and the removal of besmirchments are 
ineffectual? The expected rehabilitation does not 
arrive and the besmirchments fail to disappear. 

In connection with libel actions it may be added that 
Mr. Bottomley and his newspaper organ seem to have 
established, probably with a view to cheap publicity, 
a monopoly of defenders in such actions. 

I am, &c., 
D. k. 
6, Coram Street, Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


[When we are attacked on the one hand for being too 
strong, and on the other hand for being too weak, 
may we not draw the flattering conclusion that we 
hit the happy mean? Our correspondent is unjust to 
Mr. Bottomley, who does not, like Mr. Labouchere, 
really love a libel action.—Ep. S. R. | 
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SHAKESPEARE AND IRELAND. 


Links between Ireland and Shakespeare. By Sir D. 
Plunket Barton, Bart. Maunsel. 5s. net. 


HE average reader of Shakespeare would say that 
beyond two or three well-known references there 
was nothing Irish about the plays. The ingenious 
author of this book, however, has discovered a good 
deal of interest which may have come from Irish 
sources, or is, at any rate, well illustrated by them. He 
does not make the mistake of the many biographers of 
Shakespeare for whom mere guesses on one page 
become likelihoods on another, and later slip into facts. 
These inferential biographers agree with Sir Hugh 
Evans that ‘‘ possibilities is goot.gifts,’’ and tease our 
credulity into open denial. 

The learned and modest contentions of these pages 
rely mainly on that wealth of history and legend and 
that belief in the supernatural world which belong to 
the Celt, and which seem so especially his that any first- 
rate imaginative work from Virgil to Mr. Yeats is 
dubbed Celtic. George Meredith claimed to be a Celt, 
and had as much provable right to that strain as 
Shakespeare—viz., none at all. So far as Shakespeare’s 
mental make-up is concerned, it is clear that he was no 
dreamy poet incapable of business and in love with re- 
bellion, but had the practical sense of the world, of 
money, an of orderly government which belongs to 
the Anglo-Saxon. It is not necessary to suppose that 
he went either to Ireland or Italy; but one of his rare 
allusions to contemporary events speaks of 


‘the general of our gracious Empress, 
As in good time he may, from Ireland coming, 
Bringing rebellion broached upon his sword.’’ 


Alas! Ireland was then, as now, the grave of repu- 
tations. The chapters on the fortunes of Essex and 
Southampton bring out well a tale of disaster which 
must have moved Shakespeare deeply, while it gave 
Bacon a fine chance of professional advancement. 
Essex had tastes in common with Shakespeare, but it is 
by no means certain that the latter excelled in the 
composition of the heraldic devices called ‘‘ impresas.’”’ 
It is suggested that the theme of ‘Julius Czsar’ 
attracted Shakespeare owing to the resemblance 
between the conspiracy of Brutus and that of Essex. 
But Shakespeare, as other curious references show, 
was specially attracted by the personality of Cesar. 

The author’s comments on the historical plays do 
much to clear up the background on which the poet 
worked. Though readers of to-day may not share the 
sublime ignorance of the great politician who wished he 
could have stayed for the end of ‘ Hamlet’ and seen 
what happened, they know little history, and should 
gain by perusing the chapters on the Henry plays. 
Hotspur’s ‘‘ brach’’ reminds us that the Irish wolf- 
hound is still one of the noblest of dogs, alike in 
courage, beauty and disposition. We do not think, as 
some have strangely affirmed, that Henry V. was 
Shakespeare's ideal king, and we fear that Shake- 
spear must have held, let us say, a typically English 
view of Irish ruffianism when he invented the braggart 
Captain Macmorrice. But Irish stage-characters are 
generally, we are told, all wrong, like everything else 
in Ireland. 

Two of the greatest of Shakespeare’s plays, 
‘Macbeth’ and ‘Hamlet’ have, to the reader’s sur- 
prise, Irish connections. Macbeth belonged to a stock 
which came from Ulster, and his kin were supported by 
the efforts of the Irish Saint Columba, whose name is 
preserved in ‘‘ Colmekill,’’ ‘Macbeth,’ II., 4, 33. The 
witches and the moving forest of Birnam are both 
in Irish legend, but the ‘‘watcher’’ who saw the 
phenomenon on Dunsinane_ Hill need not be borrowed 
from Ireland. He is essential to the action, like the 
watcher who opens the ‘Agamemnon,’ and would 
have been invented, if there had been no parallel to 
him. In ‘ Hamlet’ the ghost suddenly bursts out into 
an elaborate speech of fifty lines, which is unusual 
among ghosts. But the difficulty is less when we dis- 
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cover that he was an Irishman. Hamlet himself swears 
by St. Patrick, when Horatio rebukes him about the 
ghost. The reference is, the author suggests, to 
Purgatory, which keeps the ghost as the victim of an 
unexpiated crime. St. Patrick’s Purgatory, an islet in 
Lough Derg, was famous in legend and well-known to 
Holinshed. 

We follow the author through other plays with 
pleasure, and note-that he dismisses several conjec- 
tures as unlikely. Rosalind leads to an excursus on 
rhymes and rats, and Pistol to the history of an Irish 
song. But Falstaff, who mentions the Irishman’s 
whisky, remains English, and that great glory of 
Shakespeare’s comic art shall not be stolen from us. 
Ireland, however, and Wales have a part of his fame. 
James Quin acted him best, and a Welshman, Maurice 
Morgann, in a pioneer essay of 1777 established a just 
view of his character. 

At the end of the book we find a full list of notes 
and references for each chapter, which tempts us to 
additions. The last word on the barnacle legend was 
not said by Darwin, or Max Miller, but by a brilliant 
French zoologist, M. Houssay, whose results were 
summarised by Sir Ray Lankester in his ‘ Diversions 
of a Naturalist.’ We should mention in the notes on 
‘Richard II.’ the discussion of Spenser’s influence in 
Mr. Justice Madden’s ‘ Shakespeare and his Fellows.’ 
To that inspiring scholar Shakespearians owe much, 
including the idea of the pages before us. 


A PAIR OF DUCKLINGS. 


By Rose Macaulay. Constable. 6s. net. 
By W. L. George. Fisher Unwin. 


What Not. 
Blind Alley, 
gs. net. 


N his ‘ Fables’ Stevenson had the charming inspira- 
tion of conducting a private conversation outside 
working hours between two characters in ‘ Treasure 
Island.’ Freed from the burdens of story life they were 
able to express to each other their real feelings with the 
most entertaining results. How even more charming 
would it have been if Stevenson had thought of engag- 
ing John Silver in conversation, say, with Richard 
Feverel! We make this observation because we have 
attempted and failed to achieve a similar feat in respect 
of the two principal characters in ‘What Not’ and 
‘Blind Alley.’ It was no impish malice that led us to 
associate these utterly dissimilar volumes. They had 
taken the air as serious works and were so treated even 


by journals where criticism and the publishers’ adver- 


tisements are kept distinct, or, at any rate, are printed 
separately. The one, it appeared, was a profound 
examination of war-time conditions, while ‘ What Not’ 
was a social satire of a quite dazzling and unusual kind. 
It was not unnatural to read the books together in the 
hope of finding in them, perhaps, a complement each 
of the other, Mr. George, as it were, furnishing a full 
masculine bass, while Miss Macaulay provided a clear 
soprano. * 

Inspired with this idea and believing that books so 
praised must at least afford an excuse for praise, the 
idea of a dialogue presented itself. From the moment 
‘What Not’ was opened it became obvious that Mr. 
Chester—Minister of Brains—should be one pro- 
tagonist, while equally in the case of ‘ Blind Alley’ was 
it obvious that Sir Hugh Oakley, the pensive Squire, 
must be the other. It was with no common feeling of 
interest that we observed the progress of each of these, 
waiting eagerly for the moment when in despite of 
Euclid, they might, though inexorably parallel, meet. 
Mr. Chester was described as suggesting in appearance 
a mixture of Mr. Kerensky, the Geddes family and Mr. 
Nelson Keys. We hoped that his spirit might be 
similarly composed, and if we breathed a private 
prayer that Mr. Keys might preponderate, that was 
merely a pardonable human weakness. Nor was this 
all to take our interest. Mr. Chester has for his back- 
ground a Government Department—the Ministry of 
Brains. For our part, we are in complete ignorance of 
Government Departments. We know, of course, like 


all other readers of the press, that they were staffed by 
persons who shirked military service, of incredible im- 
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becility, except in respect of the low cunning with 
which they saved their persons, and assisted by females 
who drank tea to an alarming extent. This was com- 
mon knowledge. We thought that possibly Miss 
Macaulay would throw some new and sinister light, 
and that we should have the spectacle of a Department 
in progress of organization, or of re-organization; or 
of being gradually filled by business men all over mili- 
tary age, and all careless whether the partners they had 
left behind them suffered or profited by their presence 
in the centre of authority. 


We secretly believe that Mr. Chester was meant as 
a caricature, and even while our simplicity in venturing 
so obvious an assumption is arousing Miss Macaulay’s 
gentle contempt, let us hasten to add that we were con- 
fused by finding the caricature fall in love. We knew 
where we were while Mr. Chester inspired a Campaign 
to make the nation intelligent. We recognized the 
Posters and Dora and the Censor, and we were pre- 
pared to chuckle. We were disappointed not to find 
any business men at work, and still more disappointed 
at the continued absence of red tape. But we felt that 
Chester would have a good deal to say to Sir Hugh, 
until we came to the love affair. At first we imagined 
that Miss Macaulay had been cleverer than ever, and 
that the love was a joke. To be perfectly honest, it 
read rather like it, but, as the book progressed, it 
began to look as though it were not so intended. We 
were extremely puzzled, and when the Minister ulti- 
mately destroyed his own Ministry by marrying an 
official subordinate, in spite of the fact that he was 
eugenically unfit, we frankly did not know whether 
weeping or laughter was appropriate. We saw very 
early on, when we heard the Minister’s speeches, that 
we must abandon Mr. Kerensky. We gave up the 
Geddes family, when we discovered that nobody was 
dismissed in order to promote efficiency. We sustained 
these two losses with supreme equanimity, but when 
with the appearance of love we had to forego Mr. 
Keys, we felt that Sir Hugh Oakley would have to con- 
duct his conversation by table-tapping, because his 
opposite would be a disembodied ghost. 


We persevered, however, and examined Sir Hugh 
Oakley. We were given to understand that he was 
Mr. Britling in upper life. We were a little apprehen- 
sive of another 336 pages of thoughts about the war, 
but, after all, they might be different from Mr. 
Britling’s thoughts. They were. Mr. Britling thought 
of things for himself. Sir Hugh thought of 
things that had appeared from time to time in the 
serious weekly press—things as Pope would have said, 
that oft were thought, but ne’er so ill exprest. Sir 
Hugh’s wife was unfortunately a gramophone record 
of the sayings of Mr. Hughes, and his daughter Silvia 
was a war-bride from the Daily Mirror. Now we have 
no quarrel with Mr. Hughes, indeed we should hardly 
dare to claim the right to appear in the same sentence 
with him. Nor do we criticize the Daily Mirror. 
Least of all do we disparage what brilliantly written 
organs of public opinion have had to say on behalf of 
the conscientious objector. We do not quarrel, criticize 
or disparage; we merely observe, if these things must 
be, why reproduce them at second-hand? 


We began to find that Sir Hugh was dangerously 
disappearing from under our hands. Then we discovered 
the love interest, and after reading came hurriedly to 
the conclusion that Sir Hugh and Mr. Chester must on 
no account meet. Not that Sir Hugh was an erotic, 
but his daughters, and most of the other ladies in the 
book were so casually “‘frail.’’ Even if Sir Hugh did 
not approve, we were sure that the something almost 
spinster-like in Mr. Chester would never be spinster 
again, if it were exposed to the environment of Sir 
Hugh. Fortunately, however, Sir Hugh solved our 
difficulty by disappearing into the Foreign Legion. He 
joined the ghosts, in short, and we were convinced that, 
whatever else we would manage, we would not contrive 
a conversation between two aspects of the non-existent. 

We apologise to Mr. George, Miss Macaulay and 
our readers. It is all the fault of those who said that 
‘ Blind Alley’ and ‘ What Not’ were serious works. 
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LOVERS AND POETS. 


Loyalties. By John Drinkwater. Sidgwick & Jackson. 
3S. net. 
Occasional Poems. By Henry Cust. Jerusalem. 


‘(7 HAVE found the lover’s crown of laurels better 

than the poet’s crown of bays,’’ sang one on 
whose forehead these laurels, turning to poison fruit, 
twined themselves with the bays so that both in the end 
perished. Yet in that line, as in so much else that 
Oscar Wilde wrote, profound truth and equally pro- 
found untruth are mixed. What wonder in the world 
can match the flowers—green leaf or blossom—with 
which love crowns himself? What singing even can live 
beside his remembered excellence? If love is then so 
incomparable, poetry may well lower her crown before 
his, and Oscar Wilde is right. But he is also wrong, 
because laurels and bays are not distinct and separable 
crowns. 

There is another and more sacred triple crown than 
that of Rome—of which the three crowns are—love 
and song and loss—laurels, bays and thorns—and 
only when all three are gathered together in one place, 
when the lover and poet are one, is the final expression 
of the human spirit achieved. 

This line of Wilde’s and these thoughts haunted us 
while we read the two volumes ‘ Loyalties,’ by Mr. 
Drinkwater, and ‘ Occasional Poems,’ by Henry Cust: 
The first is the work of a poet, the second (and he 
claims no more) of a writer of slight and fleeting verse. 
There will be many to read and to be strengthened by 
the cold graces, and the spiritual cleanliness of Mr. 
Drinkwater in the distant days when the friends of 
Henry Cust, quiet themselves like him, forget his 
charm and his little songs. Mr. Drinkwater cries with- 
out pomp and with full truth, 

T shall, upon that later birth, 

Walk in immortal fields of earth,”’ 
but Cust is immortal only so long as those who knew 
him live. 

Despite all this, it was Henry Cust rather than Mr. 
Drinkwater that set us wondering what was the true 
heart of poetry, what its source of fire. Of all modern 
poets, Mr. Drinkwater is memorable for level beauty of 
achievement. His secret is not to be trapped in one 
poem, nor spilt in one divine outcry. Only slowly, but 
with a certain delicate delight does one. piece together 
the net in which he holds us. First a gentle pain like 
that in some plain song of Wordsworth, 

What does she know ? 
Why does she listen over the wall, 
Morning and noon-time and twilight and all, 
As though unforgotten were some footfall ?”’ 
Then the pastoral wonder of England :— 
heart can know 
The patriots mystery until 
It aches as mine for woods ablow 
In Gloucestershire with daffodil 
Or Bicester brakes that violets fill.’’ 

Again there floods his work a philosophy built, not 
out of passion or mystery, but out of a clear and 
honourable vision. 

‘* Think not that mystery has place 
In the obscure and veiled face. 


Not there he says, but 
‘“ When the landscapes glow 
Through crystal distances as though 


The forty shires of England spread 
Into one vision harvested,’’ 


we come upon truth. 
‘* The brain that reads the world aright, 
Here is the mystery of light.”’ 

‘The mystery of light ’’—there you have his soul. 
The little mists, touched by lost suns, are not for him, 
and not the heart unharvested like Homer’s sea, not 
the half-guessed strivings, the pain of the unachieved 
and half understood. For him life is a plain thing, 
whose very plainness, like a pure etching, has its per- 
fection in severity: . 
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‘* The drawings and books, the turn of a passage, 

The glance of a dear familiar face, 

And there is the true cosmopolis 

While the thronging world a phantom is.’ 

So that in the end, when our journey is finished, 
there is no Swinburnian rapture of poppied sleep, not 
bitterness for all that is lost, but quiet loveliness and 
understanding, 

‘* And I knew that God 

Must understand that we go 

To death as little children. 

Desiring love so simply and love's defence, 

And He would be a barren God, without humour, 

To cheat so little, so wistful a desire.’’ 

But Mr. Drinkwater defies quotation and capture. 
His secret is like the secret of Oxford—to be obtained 
only by becoming part of it. It waits to catch the 
open sun like cobwebs in a rose bush touched with dew. 
So delicate it kindles into a little lovely prison for 
the mind. 

And where in all this is Henry Cust? Let us be 
honest. We have found in him what Mr. Drinkwater 
never had—the cry of the lover that mounts a higher 
wing than Mr. Drinkwater’s gentle birds. 

Henry Cust is no poet, but he is a very good lover. 
If one believes that only so lit can poetry burn to 
splendour, then one can only mourn that his worlds did 
not have the sweep or take his longings into the upper 
air. There is one poem by Cust called ‘ Non Nobis, 
Domine ’ in which he asks nothing for himself, having 
suffered 

“The scorn, the scourge, the scar, 

The ache of life, the loneliness of death, 
The insufferable sufficiency of breath.’’ 

He will have none of the glories of the earth. His 
share in it rather shall be a sacrifice for his love : 

‘* But let not all that wealth of loss be wasted; 

Let Hell afford 

The pavement of her heaven.”’ 

This may not be good poetry, but it is very good 
love. Struggling, through want of skill, through un- 
acquaintance with the poet’s art, the fire dies down, 
the cry is lost. But not before it has challenged the 
ensuing blackness and has sunk into darkness and 
silence the more appealing because of certain failure. 

We do not pretend that Henry Cust wrote more than 
a few sweet verses. We know that Mr. Drinkwater 
has written many noble poems. But we rise from read- 
ing the latter soothed only with his gracious gifts, un- 
conscious of the beating of wings. 

With our other poor singer we knew that passion in 
the night as of the seagull dashing herself to death 
against the light-house lantern. We heard in him the 
complaint of love, and we knew that only when love 
thus suffering finds music is the greatest song born. 
We were conscious of Mr. Drinkwater’s achievement. 
In Cust’s little plaint, we were aware of what he has 
not achieved and never will, the conquest of the highest 
heights where lover and poet are one, and are 
immortal. 


MORE TREITSCHKE. 


Treitschke’s History of Germany in the Nineteenth 
Century. Translated by E. and C. Paul, with an 
Introduction by William Harbutt.Dawson. Vol. 
VI. Jarrold. 15s. net. 


N this volume, which ranges between 1830 and 1845, 

Treitschke is less provocative than usual, because 
he chiefly concerns himself with the domestic politics of 
Germany. He takes occasion, nevertheless, to mis- 
represent Palmerston’s policy in the Peninsula with 
exasperating recklessness. ‘‘ The liberal patron of 
revolutions,’’ he declares, took up a false position when 
he supported the young legitimist queen, Maria 
da Gloria, in Portugal, while he was sustaining at the 
same time the Christurist cause in Spain. This sneer 
goes wide of the mark. Palmerston’s aim was to build 
up a coalition of the constitutionalist Governments of 
the West against the autocratic Powers of the East. 
To attain that end, he took the best candidates avail- 
able, paying no regard to their claims of birth. It may 
be that he misunderstood the capacity of the Peninsula 
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for Parliamentary rule and there is force in Treitschke’s 
jibe at the ‘‘ Latin’’ administrations, with their place- 
hunting, corruption and conspiracies. But he estab- 
lished a European equilibrium which held the Tsar 
Nicholas in check, in spite of Louis Philippe’s attempts 
to curry favour with a despot who ruthlessly snubbed 
him. Palmerston proved himself, in fact, a true 
disciple of Canning. 

The chief events in Germany during the years under 
Treitschke’s review were the death of the stupid, but 
cautious old king, Frederick William III. of Prussia, 
and the accession of the crown prince as Frederick 
William IV. The historian paints for us an elaborate 
portrait of that ‘‘ brilliant dilettante,’’ warts and all. In 
many respects he reminds us of his great nephew, the 
ex-Kaiser William II. Both of them began their 
reigns with an outburst of Anglomania, though it 
is not recorded of Frederick William IV., that 
he congratulated the winning University eight on 
its ‘‘good old Oxford style.’’ Both of them de- 
veloped a truly royal talent for discarding friends 
who had served their purpose. But they come 
closest together in their passion for spectacle, especially 
when it touched, however remotely, on the arts. 
Frederick William’s revival of the order of the swan, 
a sort of Y.M.C.A., would have appealed profoundly to 
his successor, if the idea had only occurred to him. 
Unfortunately, Berlin resented its insignia, which in- 
cluded a figure of the Virgin, and ‘‘ scorn and detesta- 
tion found universal expression.’? Where the two men 
differ is that Frederick William, though he affected to 
have a ‘‘mission,’’ was essentially pacific and self- 
distrustful. He never talked about grinding his oppo- 
nents to powder, but’ when he saw that his people 
would none of him as their regenerator, he retired 
within the shell of divine right. ‘‘I will not alter the 
constitution of my country,’’ he declared; ‘‘I will not, 
because I dare not.’’ That ebullient lady, Bettina 
von Arnim vainly tried to prod him into action with a 
pamphlet entitled ‘This Book is the King’s.’ With 
folded arms, he let the ship drift on to the rocks of 
revolution. 

Repression was the order of the day, but it is curious 
how differently Trietschke regards it when it is 
Hanoverian, and when it is Prussian. He inveighs 
against Ernest Augustus, our Duke of Cumberland, for 
expelling the seven professors and over-riding the 
Hanoverian constitution. ‘‘ The nation felt,’’ he 
declares, ‘‘ as if an English robber had suddenly broken 
into its garden.’’ We were uncommonly glad to be rid 
of the English robber, but let that pass. Though 
Treitschke severely censures the King of Hanover, he 
allows the evasion of promises for a whole generation 
by his brother of Prussia to pass by without a word of 
protest. And he criticises the Ulstering of Posen, not 
because it was an arbitrary act, but because it did not 
go far enough. Grolman, the commanding officer of 
the district, was for expropriating the polish land- 
owners neck and crop. Prussian financiers, however, 
could not provide the funds, and thirty Germans in all 
were established in the region. With an eye upon 
Bismarck’s drastic plantations, Treitschke regrets that 
the politicians who came before him were content with 
tinkering at the Polish difficulty. 

Political reaction, meanwhile, was accomplished by 
economic advance. After the customs’ union came the 
railways, which helped to bind the Germans together. 
The idea first found favour, not in Prussia, but in 
Bavaria, where Louis I. was the first to see the import- 
ance of the new method of traction. The bureaucrats 
of Berlin, indeed, obstructed the project for years, and 
it was not until the Crown Prince had been won over to 
the side of progress that construction was undertaken. 
Peculiarly hard was the fate of the Tiibingen economist, 
Friedrich List, the apostle of railway enterprise. He 
travelled up and down the country, advocating systems 
on a large national scale. But he only lived to see the 
realization of some of his schemes, and he was the 
poorer for all of them. Promoters and engineers 
picked his brains, and when he had served their turn, 
they awarded him a paltry gratuity. No wonder that 
people complained of his temper, and that he should 
have been subject to fits of deep depression ! 
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AFFORESTATION. 


National Afforestation. By A. D. Webster. Fisher 
Unwin. 6s.. net. 

Commercial Forestry in Britain. Its Decline and Re- 
vival. By E. P. Stebbing. John Murray. 6s. 
net. 


R. WEBSTER and Mr. Stebbing both invite 
attention to the urgent question of afforesta- 
tion. In both these books we see it is not merely a 
question of the State initiating a policy for planting up 
in all 1,770,000 acres in 80 years, but also of arrang- 
ing for the replanting of about 1,000,000 acres of 
woodland, cleared since the outbreak of war. The 
issue of the Forestry Sub-Committee’s Report on 
Afforestation, and a Forestry Bill now before Parlia- 
ment, have aroused little interest generally in this im- 
portant creative work. 

Turning now to Mr. Webster’s book, it is interest- 
ing to see that as early as 1883 he proposed the plant- 
ing up Of 3,000,000 acres over a period of 25 years. 
However, in the British Isles we have, according to 
Mr. Webster, about 15,000,000 acres and, according 
to Mr. Stebbing, about 16,000,000, of mountain and 
heath land. Thus it is clear that there is ample land 
for afforestation purposes. | What then stands in the 
way of the creation of fresh timber supplies by plant- 
ing? First of all, there is the long time element, for 
the earliest returns can scarcely be expected before 
25 years as pitwood. To make plantation both 
economical in cost and management, large areas in 
blocks of at least 1,000 acres are necessary. The aver- 
age landowner is not in a position to wait 25 years be- 
fore receiving a return on his money, which in pre-war 
days amounted to an outlay of at least £5 per acre for 
planting alone. At the present time, apparently, the 
much higher cost of labour, plants and seeds, is deter- 
ring many owners from even replanting their ‘‘ cut 
over lands. 

An interesting chapter deals with the formation of 
plantations and an excellent one on trees to plant. For 
widespread afforestation operations the larch, spruce, 
Scotch, Corsican, white or Weymouth pines amongst 
the conifers and ash, elm, oak, willow, beech, sweet 
chestnuts and poplar amongst the broad leaved trees 
are recommended. 

In the financial returns Mr. Webster quotes various 
actual results showing over £1 per acre net profit for 
larch at 50 or 60 years of age on land which was worth 
only 1s. 3d. per acre. In another case, a mixed wood 
on land valued at £7 10s. per acre and costing £8 per 
acre to plant yielded net receipts of £157 10s. per acre 
at the age of 774 years, and thus 3.56 per cent. per 
year on the capital involved. 

In addition to the pecuniary advantages of afforesta- 
tion the rental value of land protected by plantations 
has shown an increase of 7s. 6d. per acre. When once 
forests are established, it pays either the timber mer- 
chant or the forest owner to use better means of trans- 
port. Besides advocating the starting of four schools 
of Forestry for the training of Foresters, Mr. Webster 
shows that large numbers of the unemployed have been 
successfully used in planting operations in past years. 
He takes up the question of using the canals for timber 
transport, and considers the comparative values of 
English trees. Being popularly written, his book 
should appeal to a wide circle of readers. 

Mr. Stebbing’s book which has a woodland-coloured 
binding and two telling pictures, covers much the same 
ground as Mr. Webster’s, but emphasises more 
strikingly our dependence on foreign supplies of 
timber, until such time as we have larger resources than 
are yielded from our present 3,000,000 acres of mixed 
woodlands. 

The utility of forests was seen in the War, when up 
to the end of November, 1917, 75,000,000 cu. ft. of 
timber had been purchased from British woodland- 
owners. It was seen again in 1918, when about 


600,000 standards of sawn timber were cut from the 
same source, and altogether nearly 3,500,000 tons of 
pitwood and about 2,800,000 tons of sawh timber. At 
the end of 1918 there were approximately 1-2 years 
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stock of coniferous timber, 6-10 years of hardwoods 
and 6 years supply of pitwood standing in this country. 

The historical sketch of the Forests of Great Britain 
from the earliest times to the outbreak of the Great 
War in 1914 makes interesting reading. The fullest 
consideration is given to the work undertaken by the 
Development Commission. 

A curious effect of the War has been the destruction 
of large numbers of nursery plants which were too 
old to be transplanted and had to be taken away to 
give place for the production of food in the nurseries. 
Mr. Stebbing gives a masterly summary of the position 
in international timber, showing first how the United 
States is becoming more of a timber-importing than 
exporting country. It requires each year larger 
Canadian supplies. True, Russia with her 
1,300,000,000 acres should be able to help us 
materially, but here again the more accessible areas 
have been worked. Sweden is just about cutting her 
possible annual increments of timber, and much the 
same may be said of Norway. Germany was a timber 
importing country before 1914, and France has lost 
some of her best forests during the war. Those of 
Austria-Hungary and Roumania are required to satisfy 
the Mediterranean timber markets. 

In ‘ Forestry and Agriculture’ we see the general 
connection of the two, especially in those parts of the 
country in which Forestry, owing to the poor quality 
of the soil, forms the staple industry. Thus in the 
winter months, when farm work is slackest, the heavy 
Forestry work is undertaken. Now that high wages 
have to be paid in both industries, it is all the more 
necessary that each should be in a position to have 
efficient labour for the particular period of the year for 
which it needs it. Then, too, with occasional work in 
the woods a man with a small holding can keep him- 
self financially strong enough to tide over a poor 
season, or get additional money to buy livestock. 

The planting proposals of the Government are fully 


‘considered, and an estimated cost of £15,000,000 is 


involved. The Government recommendations include 
the buying of 50,000 acres, the leasing of 100,000. 
25,000 acres are dealt with .on a profit-sharing plan, 
25,000 acres are to be afforested by local bodies and 
private persons, and 50,000 acres of the deforested 
areas are to be replanted, together with those already 
mentioned, during the first ten years of the new Forest 
Department’s existence. 

In 1913 we imported 620,000,000 cu. ft. of conifer- 
ous timber, and it is supposed that our present require- 
ments are 80,000,000 cu. ft. of timber. Already the 
Government has ordered from Canada 83,000,000. 
Now to obtain half the full amount of timber would 
require the afforestation of 5,500,000 acres. In both 
these books an indication is given of a timber famine 
in the future—at any rate of much higher prices. The 
proper way to reduce these is to increase production. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE FOR AMERICAN 
JOURNALISTS. 


English Literature During the Last Half Century. By 
J. W. Cunliffe. Macmillan. ros. 6d. net. 


HE writer of this volume is a Professor of English 

in Columbia University and Associate Director of 

the School of Journalism. His intention is to provide 
‘*young people who are preparing themselves for the 
writer’s task ’’ with guidance and first-hand study. It 
is necessary, therefore, when considering the book, to 
remember the class of Transatlantic readers for whom 
it is mainly intended, because this has a bearing on 
Professor Cunliffe’s method of selection and manner of 
presentation. Apart from three chapters on the Irish 
movement, the New Poets and the New Novelists, the 
rest of the book is devoted to a study, chapter by chap- 
ter, of eleven writers only—Meredith, Butler, Stevenson, 
Gissing, Mr. Hardy, Mr. Shaw, Mr. Kipling, Mr. 
Conrad, Mr. Wells, Mr. Galsworthy, and Mr. Arnold 
Bennett. The chapter on Meredith is the least, satisfac- 
tory in the book, consisting largely of a discussion of 
his ‘‘ philosophy,’ illustrated by extracts from his 
verse. Readers of the ‘Cambridge History of English 
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Literature’ will remember a chapter headed ‘‘ Meredith, 
Butler and Gissing.’’ Professor Cunliffe follows this 
precedent in selecting the last-named for special notice. 
We welcome this inclusion of Gissing, both as a testi- 
mony to literary merits largely neglected by the general 
public, and also because young journalists will gain 
much by the study of a writer who, in spite of every 
provocation of poverty to debase his art, remained 
true to the traditions of sound craftsmanship. A 
disproportionate amount of space is given to Mr. 
Shaw—more than thirty pages out of three hundred 
in the book. Three whole pages ,are devoted to 
the adventures attending the production of ‘ You 
Never Can Tell!’ This disproportion is prob- 
ably a concession to the amount of interest America 
has shown in Mr. Shaw’s works for the stage. 
Each chapter has a useful bibliography appended, but 
we do not find in the Shaw bibliography any reference 
to the brilliant essay on him by Dixon Scott in his 
‘Men of Letters.’ 

The book, as a whole, leaves us with the impression 
that our present literature consists almost entirely of 
novels and short stories of varying merit, drama and 
minor poetry, very largely the work of a few hands. 
This impression might have been corrected by an addi- 
tional chapter on Miscellaneous Prose. It is no doubt 
difficult to decide what to include and what to omit in 
a book of this kind, but we should like to have seen a 
few more writers noticed—for example, Oscar Wilde, 
Mrs. Meynell, and Mr. Chesterton. In fact, Professor 
Cunliffe’s student would gain more profit by 
passing over some of the inferior productions of the 
authors selected for study, and devoting some time to 
some of the best work of other authors who have been 
excluded. For there is no getting away from the fact 
that some of our popular authors, notably Mr. Wells 
and Mr. Arnold Bennett, have been extraordinarily 
careless of their reputation in some of their output (we 
purposely use this commercial word), while conversely 
some of our less known writers—Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham as a_ single instance—have writing to their 
credit which is of permanent value. It would have 
been useful to the American student, if he had been put 
more definitely on the track of some of these hidden 
treasures, instead of being left with no further guid- 
ance than the brief bibliography of Books of General 
Reference. 

If, however, we accept the limitations Professor 
Cunliffe has imposed upon himself, we shall find much 
of interest and value in what he has written. His 
judgments are nearly always sane and reasoned. He 
has sound canons of criticism; he is confident without 
being dogmatic; and the manner in which he studies 
the work of each author in relation to his life and sur- 
roundings should be suggestive to the student. Finally, 
we observe with pleasure his high estimate of Henry 
James’s ‘ Notes on Novelists.’ : 


TABLE TALK OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHERS. 


Annals of the Philosophical Club of the Royal Society, 
written from its Minute Books. By T. G. 
Bonney. Macmillan. 15s. net. 


HE annals of the Royal Society Club having 
yielded so entertaining a volume through the 
literary skill of Sir Archibald Geikie, it was natural 
that a similar task should be attempted for the other 
dining club which, from 1847 to 1g01, was connected 
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with the Royal Society. Unfortunately, at least for a 
reviewer on the hunt for plums, this was a much less 
rollicking body. It was a ‘‘ Philosophical Club ”’ with 
a very serious purpose, and though, in the intervals of 
reforming the Royal Society and discussing the latest 
novelties of science, its members may have unbended, 
either very little of the desipere in loco was entered in 
the minutes, or the jokes have not passed the censorship 
of the Reverend Canon Bonney. The sole piece of 
humour recorded is to the credit of a Frenchman; Du 
Bois-Reymond, reporting that the cellulose which 
Virchow asserted to be present in the brain is really 
a compound of cholesterin, adds, ‘‘ So this time we get 
off with the fright of being closely allied to the 
cabbage.”’ 

But the extracts dished up by Dr. Bonney with a clear 
sauce of annotation are full of scientific and historical 
interest. When we read that Mr. Grove had seen a 
medal of aluminium ‘‘ considerably larger than half-a- 
crown,’’ that by the use of photography the Ordnance 
Survey could reduce the 25-inch map to the 6-inch scale 
‘‘with perfect accuracy,’’ that the electric lamps just 
placed in the meeting room of the Society actually gave 
a light ‘‘ ample for the exhibition of diagrams, as well 
as for general illumination,’’ then we feel that sort of 
amused interest with which a father watches the early 
efforts of his child, but with the added piquancy that 
these were the learned leaders of the thought of their 
time, and that we are the children who without think- 
ing have inherited the fruit of their labours. Here too 
you may read of the early flirtations with the metric 
system, not yet universally adopted even by scientific 
writers, of the scepticism with which accounts of arti- 
ficial corundum and still more of artificial diamonds 
were received, of the first platinotype, of the growing 
evidences of what we now call the Glossopteris flora, 
and of Francis Galton’s ingenious instrument for 
catching an instantaneous glimpse of objects in motion, 
the germ therefore of the cinematograph. We see Dr. 
W. B. Carpenter fighting for his pet Eozoon, we hear 
of Livingstone setting out to combat the tsetse-fly, or 
starting on his last fatal expedition, and the ever- 
fertile Galton tells of his composite photographs and 
his whimsical attempt to do sums by smell. Or in yet 
lighter mood we listen to a discussion on the sea- 
serpent, and the tale of Montgolfier airing his wife’s 
petticoats, and so discovering the principle of the 
balloon that bears his name. 

In extracting the entries relating to so many 
branches of science, Dr. Bonney, who is on the 
threshold of his 88th year, has, been able to correct 
some errors, but apologises for any that he may have 
left. We have noted that the names Matteucci, 
eschrichtii, Limnocodium, Notoryctes, Oecophylia, and 
Bazin, are not spelt in this, their usual, form. 

We turn from this philosophic chat to the high pur- 
pose for which the club was founded, and which, in the 
main, it accomplished. ‘‘ This was inciting the Coun- 
cil of the Royal Society to more energetic action in the 
cause of science and its Fellows to take a keener in- 
terest in Natural Knowledge.’’ The present high 
position of the Royal Society, and the help that it has 
been able to render the Government for many years 
past, but notably during the war, have been due to the 
increased self-respect which it was the business of the 
Philosophical Club to foster. By a more stringent 
system of election the status of Fellowship has been 
raised far above the relatively low level at which it 
stood in 1846. By assuming the leadership of all the 
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great chartered societies, and by maintaining its inde- 
pendence of government control, while willing. to. ad- 
minister the funds placed at its disposal, the Royal 
Society has become representative of the best scientific 
opinion, and is able to give expression to this without 
any ulterior considerations. 

It cannot, however, be said that all the excellent pro- 
posals mooted round the dining table of the club have 
yet come to fruition. The election of Fellows may 
have been improved, but the present method of choice 
by the Council lays too great a responsibility on its 
individual members, among whom there may well be 
at any one time but a single representative of each great 
branch of science. In this, as in other respects, it is 
still frequently complained that too much power resides 
in the Council, ‘especially in the executive officers, and 
that the interest which the Fellows ougni to take in the 
actions of the Society is thereby lessened. To some 
extent the Council has of late attempted to meet this 
criticism by submitting its reports to a general meeting 
for discussion, and by consulting the sectional com- 
mittees before selecting candidates for election. 
None the less, the power remains with the Council, for 
the subsequent adoption of the reports and the election 
of Fellows are mere forms. The juxtaposition of 
several societies in Burlington House, for which the 
club worked so hard, has certainly led to more intimate 
relations, and to increased library facilities; but we are 
still without proper co-ordination of the libraries, or 
that attempt to supply their desiderata which the club 
recommended nearly seventy years ago. On the other 
hand, the union has become closer and more effective 
through the recent establishment of a Conjoint Board. 

It must be confessed that in one respect the club 
failed. Even the attractions of a dinner did not induce 
enough members to attend either its own meetings or 
those of the Royal Society. The position to-day is as 
bad as ever. Fellows assémble for tea and talk, but 
they do not follow their President into the meeting 
room, where abstruse papers are read to a beggarly 
array of empty benches. Science, we are told, is now 
so specialised that few can be expected to follow these 
expositions, and fewer still to venture a comment on 
them. This we believe to be the fault, not of science, 
but of the readers, who either do not care whether they 
are understood or not, or fail to grasp the situation. 
This is a great pity, because the Royal is the one 
society where the representatives of all branches of 
science meet, and where they might be mutually helpful 
by friendly discussion, if they were not all so afraid of 
one another’s learning. 


AN ESSEX IDYLL. 


Jinny the Carrier. By Israel Zangwill. Heinemann. 
7s. net. 


N this long and interesting novel Mr. Zangwill 
breaks, for him, new ground, and does it on the 
whole with a success for which his previous efforts 
have hardly prepared us. The preface, with its per- 
sonal details and unnecessarily complacent discussion 
of the writer’s ideals, and its protest against ‘‘ the 
fashionable fatalistic framework ”’ for a tale of country 
life, may irritate the unfashionable reader who likes to 
learn something of an author’s intentions before enter- 
ing on his work; but such a reader is a rare bird 
nowadays, and for once in a way the habitual preface- 
skipper has the better part. Once embarked on the 
novel proper—the tiresome facetious preamble excepted 
—he will follow with interest the history of Jinny the 
Carrier, who carried on when her nonagenarian grand- 
father grew past his job, to the horror of her boy-lover 
Will, returned from Canada; he may learn how, after 
a lover’s quarrel, the said Will invests his savings 
in a fine coach and horses to the destruction of her 
business; how the said coach’ and horses are over- 
whelmed in the great flood which wiped out so much 
of Little Bradmarsh; and how Jinny and Will come 
together when he crawled into the flooded farm on 
hands and knees to find his true love who had saved 
his life and vindicated her own right to a round, to 
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her old horse Methuselah and her own unfeminine 
occupation, after the rival vehicle and its pair of blacks 
had floated by, drowned upon the flood. 


This, briefly, is the story. But it must be read to be 
realised ‘in all its bearings, set off as it is by the 
humours of Bundock, the rural postman, with his 
trousers beslimed with Essex mud and his great con- 
ception of his calling—‘t Bundock’s breeches be the 
Queen’s ’’; of Caleb and Martha Flynt, Will’s father 
and mother, who live on in Frog Farm, unmoved by 
the lapse of years, while their son's parts and wits are 
sharpened by the world, and, joining the Peculiars, 
watch for the New Jerusalem comin’ down; of Miss 
Gentry, late of Colchester, practical dressmaker, and 
milliner, the genteelest person in all Little Bradmarsh ; 
of Elijah Skindle, the ‘‘ furrin ’’ vet., who practised 
only among parvenus, and on whose attendance on the 
sick sow, Maria, hinges much of the tale; of Uncle 
Lillywhite and his ritual; of Jinny’s adventures at the 
Horse Fair and her discovery of the limitations of her 
sex; above all, of the Marionettes and their showman, 
Tony Flip, who never lied on Sundays; of his yearnings 
for the legitimate drama, and his sensible daughter 
Polly, and of his connection with Will, from that 
travelled gentleman’s performance on the big drum to 
their ill-fated partnership in the great scheme for the 
country flyer which was to drive poor Jinny and her 
cart from the road. 

And if laughter is to be the test of success, surely 
the correspondence between Will and Jenny, each rely- 
ing on one book only for models of style, the one on 
the Bible, the other on her Universal Spelling Book, 
stands high in the annals of fiction. But—in- 
deed, there is a but—cannot Mr. Zangwill go 
through his pages and cut out some of his adjectives 
and phrases? Why should Mr. Flynt’s vision of the 
New Jerusalem on Earth consist of ‘ lacteal creeks 
and mellifluous pools,’’ or hares and rabbits be de- 
scribed as ‘‘ the leporine family ’?? Why should Mr. 
Zangwill make merry over unpractical pantaloons and 
theoretical trousers at the sight of a Practical Breeches 
Maker, or Will’s blush be.described as ‘‘papaverous”’ ? 
And, worst of all, why should that most poetical sight, 
the sheaves of standing corn, be called ‘‘ suggestive 
of the hair of a village girl in curl-papers’’? This 
last vulgarism—for it is no less—almost makes us 
throw away the book in despair; but as we prepare 
to do so we recall page after page of entertainment, 
and forbear, the words of Miss Gentry the dressmaker, 
refuting the leading heresy of the Peculiars, echoing 
triumphantly in our ears: ‘‘ If the Almighty meant 
prayer to be médicine, why did He create castor-oil ?”’ 
Still good taste is good taste, and tact a form of 
genius ; so while Mr. Zangwill’s well-known limitations 
must be taken into account, and forgiven, we readily 
forget his shortcomings when a book on the whole is 
as good ag that now under review. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE 


‘PUSHED AND THE Return Pusu,’ by Quex (Blackwood, 6s. 
net.). This is by far the best war book we have yet read. It is 
the narrative in diary form of an officer of artillery, who served 
during the great German advance in March and April, and in the 
advance of our army up to the date of the Armistice. We follow 
day by day the life of his batteries, and no book gives us such a 
breathless interest in the fortunes of each day and hour. It is 
dedicated to the memory of Lieut.-Col. Austin Thorp, and is a 
noble monument to his memory, if, as we take it, he was the 
“Colonel *’ who is the main hero of the book. ‘StToriEs FROM 
SPENSER,’ by Minna Steele Smith (Camb. Univ. Press, 3s. net.). 
An excellent selection of stories from the first two books of ‘ The 
Faerie Queene,’ with some episodes from the third and fourth. 
The introduction and notes tells all that a young student would 
wish to know of Spenser, though some sides of his poetry are 
necessarily left in the background, and the medizval knight of the 
author’s imagination never was on sea or land. We must add a 
special word of commendation for the excellent illustrations. 


“Tue VENERABLE Bepe,’ by the Rt. Rev. G. F. Browne 
(S.P.C.K., 10s. net). This new volume of ‘Studies in Church 
History,’ is an enlarged edition of the volume in ‘ The Fathers for 
English Readers,’ pubiished some forty years ago. Bede is by far 
the most interesting man of his time—the end of the seventh cen- 
tury and the early part of the eighth. His influence was deeply 
felt over the whole of Western Europe and the volume of his 
written work is considerable, without counting that which is 
wrongly credited to him. Only part of his output, the historical, 
has been thoroughly studied, while his scientific writings are only 
now beginning to attract attention. Dr. Browne’s delightful study 
is still the best book on the subject, and the various reproductions 
of Saxon work with which it is illustrated, give it additional 
value. But we must confess to some surprise at finding a Profes- 
sor of Archwology speaking of Alcuin as “‘ Master of the Palatine 
or Court School at Paris, and Minister of Education for the 
Franks.’’ If Alcuin was ever in Paris, an insignificant place then, 
it was when leaving Aix-la-Chapelle for Tours. 


MINISTRY OF HEALTH. 
APPOINTMENT OF WOMEN ASSISTANT INSPECTORS. 


The Ministry of Health invite applications for a few posts as 
Women Assistant Inspectors in the Insurance Department. 

Candidates, who must be unmarried or widows and between the 
ages of 22 and 30 on the Ist September, 1919, should either have 
passed an examination for a University Degree or have experi- 
ence of paid social or administrative work. 

The scale of salary for these appointments is £100, rising by 
annual increments of £10 to £300. In addition to this salary, 
there is at present payable a War Bonus of £40 a year plus the 
equivalent of 20 per cent. of the ordinary remuneration. Success- 
ful Candidates will be allowed to enter the scale of salary at 
£5 above the minimum for each completed year of their age 
above 25. 

Above the grade of Assistant Inspector there are superior posts 
with an annual salary of £300, rising by annual increments of 
£15 to £400, which are ordinarily filled by the promotion of 
Assistant Inspectors. 

No person will be eligible for appointment who is not a natural- 
born British subject and the child of natural-born British subjects. 

Applications must be made on form which will be supplied in 
reply to a letter addressed to the Secretary, Ministry of Health, 
Wellington House, Buckingham Gate, London, $.W.1, and 
marked on the envelope Assistant Inspector.’ 

No application will be considered unless it has been received 
on the prescribed form on or before the 15th day of August, 1919. 

Selected candidates will be summoned to appear before a Selec- 
tion Board in London and those finally chosen will, unless they 
possess a University Degree (or the equivalent) have to pass a 
qualifying examination in English, Arithmetic, and Genera!) 
Knowledge, and will also be required to satisfy the Civil 
Service Commissioners as to age, health, and character. 
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The first number of the pew series, containing the story “The 
War Baby" by Wyxonam Lewis. is almost out of print and the few 
copies remaining will be reserved for new subscribers 

The Spring Number contains a critical article by T. S. Exswor, 
ap original musical composition by Van and as 
2 Special Supplement, a drawing by Henn: Marisse. which is sent 
to subscribers only. 

A specimen number (2/6 post free) may be obtained from the 
Publisher 


“ ART and LETTERS,” 9 Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2. 
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MOTOR NOTES 


There was a wild flutter in certain trade quarters 
the other day when an evening paper announced that 
the Government contemplated devoting some of the 
national factories to turning out cheap motor cars. 
One is prepared for almost any suggestion regarding 
Government monopoly or intervention just now, but 
personally the writer did not regard this rumour seri- 
ously. Seeing it officially refuted in the next morning’s 
paper, he felt justified in his indifference. It would be 
a serious thing for the motor trade and for many other 
people if the Government did go in for the mass pro- 
duction of motor cars. Assuming the official compe- 
tence to turn them out, such a venture would appear 
both inconsistent and unfair. The motor and allied 
trades now provide some of the staple industries of this 
country, and they are expected to do a good deal of 
the promised national reconstruction in the way of 
providing employment and the stimulation of com- 
merce. The marketing of a State produced car at a 
low figure would inevitably undermine much of the 
healthy private enterprise that one anticipates in the 
near future. Beyond this, there is the further con- 
sideration that the motor industries bore a considerable 
portion of the burden that secured the Allies victory, 
and it would surely be grossly unfair to put a serious 
handicap in their path just now. Considering the tech- 
nical aspects of such a proposal, one may entertain 
still greater doubts regarding its advisability. Official 
experiments at Slough and Kempton Park certainly pro- 
vide no encouragement. It has also to be realised 
that there is a general desire at this time to get rid of 
Government control and interference in trade. No 
doubt in such matters as the production of aircraft in 
wartime the intervention of the State was necessary. 
But the motor trade was born and bred and became a 
very living thing without official recognition, and under 
normal conditions the writer has little faith in Govern- 
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ment control as applied to the engineering industries— 
possibly because he was once a Government ‘‘ con- 
troller.’* 


We are glad to observe that the Royal Automobile 
Club’s campaign against the disfigurements of the 
countryside by huge posters and other objectionable 
advertisements is meeting with considerable success. 
The Scapa Society is working with the club to induce 
local authorities to use the powers conferred upon them 
by the Advertisements Regulation Act of 1907. To save 
these authorities time and trouble the Club is sending 
them a model set of by-laws with explanatory memor- 
andum. These embrace the modifications and exten- 
sions which have from time to time received the 
approval of the Home Secretary. An early result of the 
campaign is that the Colonial authorities have been 
encouraged to emulate its example, and are asking the 
R.A.C. to assist them in the matter. Little by little the 
Club and the Society hope to inaugurate this campaign 
throughout the country, until every local authority has 
taken action. If in every district a group of residents 
would work for the finer amenities of the place, whether 
they banded themselves into a society or not, much 
would undoubtedly be accomplished towards restoring 
the disfigured countryside to its natural beauty. It is 
satisfactory to observe that most of the local autho- 
rities whom the R.A.C. has already approached regard 
the campaign favourably, and many have signified 


_their willingness to actively co-operate in it. 


Several correspondents have endorsed the views the 
writer expressed a fortnight ago regarding the sug- 
gested introduction of saucer-track racing into this 
country. One or two have questioned, quite reason- 
ably, whether it is advisable to perpetuate such an 
event as the Tourist Trophy race in the Isle of Man. 
But it may safely be said that the pre-war T.T. 
was a thing apart from ostensibly similar events else- 
where, and no doubt due precautions will be taken 
when it is revived. 


Distinction. 


Everything about the new ‘ ‘Austin Twenty” is distinctive 
and high-class. The graceful streamline from the radiator 
to the back of the body, unbroken by flapping, bulging 
hood. is a feature not found in any other car. 


The hood tucks 
neatly away into 
a special receptacle 
arranged in the 
panelling of the 
body. The coach- 
work itself is ex- 
ceptional and the 
deep, 


luxurious. 


Beneath all this is a combination of mechanical 
excellence which is the net result of many years’ 
engineering experience. The chassis is scientt- 
fically sound in every detail. lts power umt isa 
miracle of working efficiency which yields an ever- 
abundant stream of even, effortless power. It 
possesses electric starting and hghting equipment 
as standard specification. 
LTD. 
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COAL TAR 
SOAP 


People at home have been going 
without their WRIGHT'S in 
order that men at the front 
might have it. Now ALL will 


be able to enjoy using it again. 


Brings Plenty 
WRIGHTS 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The 
—— Badminton Magazine 


BOOKS RARE AND OUT OF PRINT.—Beardsley Early and 
Later Works, 2 vols., 30/-; Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 11/-; 
Louie Fuller, Fifteen Years of a Dancer’s Life, 4/-; Grigg’s 
Asian Carpet Designs, £6.10; Mason’s Bibliography of Oscar 
Wilde’s Works, 12/6, pub. 25/-; Wilde’s House of Pomegranates, 
coloured plates, 15/-; Lord Alfred Douglas’s, Oscar Wilde and Price 1/- 
Myself, 7/6; Maeterlinck’s, The Blue Bird, coloured plates, 21/-; 
Ballads Weird and Wonderful, with 25 drawings by Vernon Hill, : , 

9/-; Spenser’s Fairy Queen, 2 vols. folio, Cambridge, 1909, Send for a copy—1/3 post free, or 


BOOKS. 


of Sport and Pastimes 


£2.15; Thausing’s Life of Durer, 2 vols., 1882, 42/-; Aubrey 
Beardsley, by Arthur Symons, large paper cover, 1905, £2.2 ; Wil- 15/- per annum post free Everywhere. 


liam Morris’s Collected Works, 24 vols., £12.12; Memoirs of 
Harriette Wilson, coloured plates, 2 vols., 21/-. Send also for 


Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on hand. If you want a book, and . 
have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. EDwarD Baker’s GREAT 9 King St., Covent Garden, W.C.2 
Booksuop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
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mention Saturday Review,’’ Messrs. Pacet, 219 Oxford Street, 
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THE CITY 


TREASURY BiLLS AGAIN—COAL AND O1L—CAPITALIS- 


ING RESERVES-—OVERSEAS BANKING. 


Stock markets have not rebounded so sharply as 
some operators had expected after closing of the 
Victory Loan lists. There are at least three impedi- 
ments to a general rise. Although a compromise has 
been effected in the coal situation, investors in the many 
industries which are dependent upon coal and are sub- 
ject to foreign competition are naturally uneasy. Then 
the rush of new issues, with the attendant underwrit- 
ing arrangements, diverts support from existing 
securities, and, thirdly, the prompt resumption of the 
sale of Treasury bills ‘‘on tap’’ at the Bank of 
England has upset a few calculations, and recent buyers 
of short-dated gilt-edged securities such as National 
War Bonds have been selling in order to take up 
Treasury bills which are more suitable to their 
requirements. 


To many subscribers to the Victory Loan it must 
be disappointing, if not disconcerting, to find Treasury 
bills offered to an unlimited extent immediately on the 
closing of the Loan lists; but the explanation lies in the 
enormous increase in Ways and Means advances to 
which reference was made in this column last week. 
These Temporary advances, which are the worst cause 
of currency inflation, have risen from £457,891,000 to 
the unprecedented total of £930,467,000 in the last 
seven weeks during which the sale of Treasury bills 
was suspended and maturing bills had to be met by 
Temporary borrowing. The Victory Loan will reduce 
this total to some extent; but its instalments are spread 
over six months, and it is vitally necessary that other 
arrangements should be made to meet the maturing 
bills and stem the rise in Ways and Means advances, and 
as there is a large volume of money ready to go into 
Treasury bills it is sound policy to resume their issue. 


Furness With & Co. is following other companies in 
capitalising undivided profits and issuing one bonus 
share for every share held. At the same time it is 
intimated that dividends will be distributed half yearly 
instead of quarterly in future. For the last four years 
10 per cent. per annum has been paid quarterly, with 
a final bonus of 10 per cent., making 20 per cent. in all, 
free of tax. With the capital doubled the distribution 
presumably would be 1o per cent. per annum, but it 
remains to be seen whether this will be made in two 
half yearly payments of 5 per cent. 


The development of overseas banking enterprise con- 
tinues to make headway. The position of the Bank of 
British West Africa will be strengthened by the alliance 
with Lloyd’s Bank created by the purchase of a large 
block of the former bank’s shares by the latter. It 
may be noted also that Sir Herbert Hambling, of Bar- 
clay’s Bank, has become a director of the Colonial 
Bank, which we believe signifies the acquisition by 
Barclay’s Bank of a considerable interest in the 
Colonial. The flotation of the British Overseas Bank 
is distinctly an important event, and as the new insti- 
tution is promoted by a group of banks, including 
Williams Deacons, Glyns, the Union Bank of Scotland, 
and the Anglo South American Bank—to mention only 
four out of eight—there can be no doubt as to its 
success. 


Chartered shares continue to exercise a remarkable 
fascination for a faithful following of speculators. The 
report of the British South Africa Company for the year 
to March, 1918, provided little in the way of encourage- 
ment for shareholders who have an appetite for divi- 
dends. But the figures are out-of-date and the value 
of the report lies in the fact that it arouses discussion 
on the prospects of Rhodesia, its great ranching terri- 
tory, and the possibility of the country being embraced 
into the South African Union. 
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THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF 
LONDON (LIMITED) 


INCREASED BUSINESS IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 


STEPS TAKEN TO OBTAIN OFFICIAL QUOTATION 
OF THE SHARES. 


An EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of the Com- 
mercial Bank of London (Limited) was held on July 
15th, at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C., 
the Right Hon. Sir Charles Hobhouse, Bt., P.C. (the 
chairman), presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. W. Ernest Treweek), read the 
notice convening the meeting. 

The Chairman said:—Gentlemen, you have only 
been called here for the one specific purpose of pass- 
ing the resolution,. which I shall propose ‘to you, 
altering the articles of association. A copy of that 
resolution is in your hands. As the alterations are 
purely formal, and made for the sole purpose of com- 
plying with the requirements of the Stock Exchange 
Committee, and to enable us to obtain an official 
quotation for our shares, there is no occasion for me 
to speak at any length about them. 


DENOMINATION OF THE DEFERRED SHARES.—CURRENT 
YEAR’S PROFITS. 


Our shares are now quoted in the Unofficial List, 
but as we feel sure that the shareholders would prefer 
they should have an official quotation, we are asking 
you to pass the resolution to which I have referred. 
I may perhaps mention that the question of altering 
the denomination of the deferred shares, so as to bring 
them more into accordance with their real value, is 
receiving the attention of the board. It is, therefore, 
our intention at the first opportunity to increase the 
nominal value of these shares to £1 each. 

Before, however, I move the resolution to which I 
have alluded, I should like to avail myself of this 
opportunity to tell the shareholders that since the date 
of our last published account—that is, six months ago 
—and more particularly since the date of the Armistice, 
the business of the bank in every department has in- 
creased in a most satisfactory way, and that the very 
considerable profits which have been made will be 
found to reflect themselves in the current year’s 
accounts. 


RESOLUTION FOR ALTERING THE ARTICLES. 


I now beg to move :—‘‘ That the Articles of Asso- 
ciation of the Commercial Bank of London (Limited) 
be altered in manner following—namely :—({1) Article 
46 shall be cancelled and the following article shall be 
substituted therefor :—‘ 46. If any share warrant or 
coupon be worn out or destroyed it may be renewed on 
such terms as to payment-of fees, expenses, and stamp 
duty, and as to the production of evidence of its having 
been worn out or destroyed, and of the title of the 
person claiming such renewal, and as to indemnity 
with or without security being given as the board may 
from time to time prescribe or determine.’ (2) Article 
50 shall be cancelled and the following article shall be 
substituted therefor :—‘ 50. The directors may in their 
absolute discretion, and without assigning any reason 
therefor, refuse to register a transfer of any share, 
other than a fully-paid share, which is not in com- 
pliance with the provisions hereinbefore contained, and 
also any transfer of any shares not fully paid up, to 
any person whom they shall not approve as transferee. 
The directors may also refuse to register any transfer 
of shares not fully paid up on which the company has 
a lien.’ (3) In Article 69 the words ‘and any such 
resolution shall be binding upon all the holders of 
shares of the class’ shall be deleted. As I do not 
imagine that any question is likely to arise out of these 
technical alterations, I will at once call upon Mr. 
Clarence Hatry to second the motion. 

Mr. Clarence Hatry: I have very much pleasure in 
seconding the resolution before you. 

The resolution, in the absence of remarks from share- 
holders, was thereupon put to the meeting and carried 
unanimously. 

The proceedings then terminated. 


— 
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Macmillan & Co's List. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK. 


Statistical and Historical Annual! of the States of the 
World for the Year 1919. Edited by Sir J. Scott Keltie, 
LL.D., F.R.G.S., and M. Epstein, M.A., Ph.D., 


\\ F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo. 18s. net. (Tuesday. | 
\\ \ The Spectator.—'' The best book of reference in 
\\ the world.”’ 
SCOTTISH LITERATURE: Character 
AUN & Influence. 
\ Wis * By G. GREGORY SMITH. Extra crown 8vo. 
T. b 8s. 6d. net. 
oO acco The Daily Graphic :—‘' Erudition and charm mark 
=, these essays, which are concerned with the character or 
Se % habit of Scottish literature, and the influence which that 


literature has exerted on others.’’ 


A wise weman marries only a man who smokes — ee ae 
a discerning one marries a smoker of “ Three Nuns ” 
© King’s Head” is similar but stronger 


Both are sold everywhere 
1-oz packets 114d Tins: 2-oz 1/11—4-oz 3/10 


NEW UNIFORM AND CHEAP EDITION OF 
THE NOVELS OF HUGH WALPOLE. 


Cigarettes Crown 8vo. Red Cloth. 3s. net each. 
(Medium) a _ THE WOODEN HORSE. 
1d 1 0:1] 20 MR. PERRIN AND MR. TRAILL. 
2 for ° for Others to follow. 
Boxes of 50 2/23—100 4/3 


Stephen Mitchell & Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Company (of 


Great Britain and Ireland), Limited, 36 St. Andrew Square, Glasgow THE LAND THEY LOVED. 


By G, D. CUMMINS. A Story of Irish Life. Crown 
8vo, 6s. net. 


THE HOME AND THE WORLD. 


A Novel by Sir RABINDRANATH TAGORE. Crown 
8vo. 6s. net. 


Ss. J. PHILLIPS, 


SECOND AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION. 


113 New Bond Street. COMPETITION: a Study in Human 
Motive. 


H. G. Wood. Crown 8vo, Limp Cloth, 2s. net. 


OLD FOREIGN SILVER 


of every Country MACMILLAN & CO, LTD., LONDON, W.C.2. 


and 
SECOND-HAND PEARLS TRAINING SHIP 
j and and the Shaftesbury Homes at Bisley, 
Twickenham, Ealing, Sudbury and Royston, 

JEWELS. maintaining and training 1,200 boys & girls, . 
NEED HELP | = 

Collections, or single articles, bought or valued. 
Patrons : TH! IR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. r 
Telephone: MAYFAIR 6261 and 6262. Chairman and MALDEN MA, 
Telegraph: BUCLASE, WESDO, LONDON. Chairman of “ Arethusa’” Committee: HOWSON F. DEVITT, Esq. 4 
, } Joint Secretaries: H. BRISTOW WALLEN, HENRY G. COPELAND. a 
The National Refuges Offices: 
16+ Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. i 
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